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AN arrectine “ pox.” . 
ko ig poem, the genuine effusion of a person 
heely been found in manuscript: 
Poor Jonathan Snow 
Away did f° 
"all on the ragen mane, 
With other males 


All for to ketch wales, 
& nere cum back agen. 


The winds bloo hi, 


said an affected young lady, toa friend who 
nto ose har," do you wink it will be fine to- 


rinking she wished it to be fine, replied 
o put out if it is fine,” said Bessie, ‘as I 
vistting.”” 

w strange you are, Bessie,” said 


Rosey. 
sey, where Iam they have splendid 
such company ; and if it rains 1 must stop 





id then maybe they’d send some young gen- 
with me. You see now, don’t you?” 


» shman, in one of our towns, was boasting of 
and the rest, he 3 “ 
e springs ig eters where ~ ee 


P 
vat is nothing to a lake out West,” said one 
rs, with a perfectly serious countenance; 
can procure the most delicious champagne, 
d the banks 





mai, Archbishop of M@rdeaux 
rand vicars  trufiied turkey, 
» haste to pay. the close of the car- 
rehbishop reminded his subordinate of the 


Mons \gneur,” said the vicar, “the truffles are good 
for 10 « this year.” 
' h!” replied the archbishop, “‘ that’s a report 
| sp" .e turkeys.” ° 


ARR nn nen nnn 


it ‘nes being inclined to sleep a little during a dull 
He ’  trlend WhO was with him, joked him on having 
nod , and then. Barnes insisted that he had 


all the time. 
then,” said his friend, “can you tell me what 
‘ was about!’’ 
| 1 can,” he answered, “it was about—an hour 


» had won from 
which‘the loser 
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Son tor says, that the destiny of the world often 
| unek «the p ol t tritles. A little miff between 
Charies | .aparte and his love Letitia, might have brok- 
on of wv. riage whieh gave birth to Napoleon and the 
battle of \/aterloo. To which the Chicago Advertiser 
| sacs: © Yes, that is a fact. Suppose a ‘little miff’ had 
| taxi. plice between Adam and Kve? What then?” 
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w . Twas a ghost; blamed if I don’t,’”’ said a poor 
ov - 8 her night, as he was soliloquizing in the cold. 
1 ey wherever they please, toll free; they dun’t 
\ 1 iv nothin’, and that’s comfort. Who ever 
! aman who had a bill againsta ghost. No- 
never buy hats and witals, nor has to saw 
n arrants, as I do.” 





went into the shop of an out-fitter, who was 

\ip with his brother-in-law, and inquired for 
vats. Several were p! on the counter. 
‘leasantly observed he should like to take one 
hey would * take it out in law.” You may 
u please,” replied the tailor, “ and pay my 
y 33 
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club out West, after discussing the question 
eat turn to chess?” selected a new question— 
turn to wheat?’ The president at the close 
e that chess Re eRe _ 
» * heads,” without shortening the * crop. 
lissolved immediately after, and the president 
visit to Europe. 
~~—eeeem 
vari of Vienna publishes a caricature repre- 
is Napoleon as the Barber Figaro, shaving 
russia on one side holds the towel, and Eng- 
up. Russia, who has just been shaved clean, 
nd, and pointing to and Prussia, says, 
. gentlemen! our turn will come.” 





PAI 


paid a yearly visit to M. Bouret, 
ft Observing in Bouret’s library, a 
ficently bound in two en he gee and let- 
rai Bonheur” (True Hap; ), he opened it, 
that each page contained only these words : 
visits Bouret!”” (Le Roi est venu chez Bouret.) 


ve, Why is your neck handkerchief like the real 
ther has?” 





fa 

now, duck.” 

, love, it is a good proper tie,” (property .) 
ler thought he distinguished something like 
the dialogue ended. A 


h tombstone bears the following inscription : 

the remains of Jonathan Thompson, @ pious 

id an affectionate husband. His disconsolate 

nues to carry on the tripe and butter business 
+ place as before the bereavement.” 





Renn 


‘on once asked by a friend, in the green- 
“bent Lane Theatre, whether he did not 

\elly’s acting in the “ Maid and the Magpie 
natural? ‘I really cannot say,” replied his 
was never innocent of stealing a silver spoon.’ 


when a boy at Harrow, had, by intense study, 
old a looking face for his ry age one day Sir 
im, jokingly, ‘* Parr, 





nes said to hi if youshould 
vod luck to live forty years you may stand a 
overtaking your face.”’ 


celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
s “stating law” to a jury in court, Lord 
iterrupted him by saying, “If that be cl 
sand burn my 2? ** My lord,’’ rep! 
you had better go home and read them. 
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ertain young man of rank, noted for his dissi- 
.ed the valet he was about to engage, whether 
rnish some security forhishonesty: ‘* What, 
+!” exclaimed Jeames, “itis 1 who ought to 
curity for my wages.” 


een eee 


tand most wonderful cure effected by a pa- 
ne, recorded, is the following: ‘* A boy had 
silver dollar. An hour afterwards the boy 
e dollar, all in small change, principally five 
editor recently took a cotemporary to task for 
ice scraps from his edi' columns and not 


for them. The cotemporary replied, by say- 
not do a credit business!’ 
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The Secrets of a Throne. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CZARINA AND THE PRISONER. 


Ivan Romanorr had been conducted to a 
remote room of his own palace, where, though 
no fetters were placed upon his limbs, he was 
still strictly guarded, and a close prisoner, with- 
out the faintest prospect of escape. The win- 
dows looked down fall forty feet upon the court- 
yard, and beneath them troops were bivouacking. 
In the corridor pik and di kept 
watch and ward, and he could hear their cadenced 
tramp, echoing along the passage, and showing 
that they were vigilant. He leaned from the 
casement, but he could hear nothing of what the 
officers and soldiers said. As hours passed away, 
messengers mounted and rode forth and returned, 
and at a distance he heard the music of detach- 
ments on the march, but the purpose or the 
result of their movements remained a mystery. 

But what indeed were these things to the pris- 
oner? His career was drawing to a close. Be- 
fore his eyes were the block and axe which would 
shortly and sharply end his story. Already the 
méving figures of men seemed to him but shadows 
flitting to and fro. His own life, with its stormy 
passions, its wild aspirations, its loves and hates, 
its tridmphs and reverses, its achievements and 
errors, appeared like the phantasmagoria of a 
distempered dream. Out of the dark and con, 
fused mass of images, rolling together like tur- 
bulent storm-clouds, but as distant and vapory, 
shone but one distinct picture, the face of the 
Princess Sophia. In the desolation of defeat 
and captivity, one disinterested thought sent a 
thrill of exultation through the prisoner’s soul. 
Sophia had escaped! It was quickly followed 
by the press of anxious thoughts. Where was 
she? with whom? what prospect was there that 
she could ultimately escape’ the pursuit of the 
ezarina? Then his conscience smote him heavi- 
ly for having placed her in peril—for having 
trusted too much to his influence to secure her 
safety in Russia. 

Bitter indeed were his reflections; so bitter, 
that had he been at that moment ordered to pre- 
pare fur execution, he would have welcomed the 
summons as a relief. 

As thedoor of his room turned on its hinges, 
he thonght that the expected summons had ar- 
rived ; but it was only an attendant who placed 
food and wine upon the table, and then disap- 
peared. Food and wine! it was a mockery. 
How could he partake of either? He turned 
with loathing from the table, and resting his 
elbow on the window-sill, was soon plunged 
again in gloomy reflecti So completely ab- 
sorbed was he, that he did not hear the door 
open for a second time—he did not hear a foot- 
step entering the chamber—he was completely 
abstracted, till a light touch was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

He started, and turning, recognized the em- 
press. But her expression was so changed from 
that she wore at their last parting, that he was 
surprised and bewildered by it. Her face was no 
longer vengeful and imperious ; the flush of pas- 
sion had passed away and left the classic features 
white as marble. Her eyes were red and swollen 
with weeping, and tears, not yet dry, stained her 
cheeks. Her hair had escaped from beneath her 
tiara, and flowed in dishevelled masses round her 
neck and shoulders. She smiled faintly and 
extended her hand to the count, but he suffered 
the action to pass unnoticed. 

The czarina sighed, and going to the table, 
filled a goblet to the brim with wine, and offered 
it to Romanoff. 

“Drink,” she said—“ you have passed, like 
me, through trial and suffering, and need some- 
thing to sustain you.” 

“TI look in my heart and find support,” an- 
swered Romanoff, sternly. “If I craved refresh- 
ment, I would not accept it at your hands. I am 
resigned to die by the axe, but not by poison.” 

“Poison?” said the czarina, reproachfally, 
“well, I deserved even this.” She put the gob- 
let to her lips and drank its contents, then drop- 
ped the golden cup at her feet. “ See how you 

have wronged me,”’ said she. 

“J await your majesty’s commands,” said 


























“A prisoner within the walls of my own castle, 
I am powerless, yet I may be permitted to ask a 
fayor. I have witnessed from shis window tho 
preparations for my death, and I know. that all 
is ready. Iam preparedto meet my doom. All 
I ask is, that you will put an end to this tortur- 
ing suspense. Command me forth to die.” 
“To die, Romanoff!” cried the czarina. 
“And do you think that what I uttered just now 
in the heat of passion would ever be consummated 
in action? Did you think that Helena could 
doom Ivan to death ?” 
“T thought that the empress would surely rid 
herself of her deadliest foe.” 
“And who is my deadliest foe?” asked the 
ezarina. ‘ Not Ivan Romanoff—whom the court 
regards as my accepted lover. Not lvan Ro- 
manoff, whom 1 heaped with favors, and raised 
from the lowliest station to the highest rank !” 
“ Yet but now you bade your myrmidons at- 
tack me,” said the count. 
“Yet but now you outraged my feelings as 
a woman by your words keener than barbed 
arrows,” replied the czarina. ‘ But remember,” 
she added, “that I told them to take you alive. 
Even in the height of my towering passion—even 
though tortured to madness, I sought not your 
life. And, Ivan, the moments that have passed 
since then have amply avenged you. Could you 
have witnessed my anguish and my tears, even 
you would have pitied me.” 
“Ido pity you,” said the count. “I have 
schooled myself to bear the worst that fate can 
inflict, and in my resignation I can pity those 
whose breasts are rent by convulsed passions. 
With death about to take me by the hand, I 
know how to pity.” 
“Who speaks of death?” said the empress. 
“ Have I not told you that all is forgotten—par- 
doned? I tell you I would suffer death myself be- 
fore a hair of your head should be harmed.” 
“As you will,” said the count—“I am ready 
for either fate.” 
“So cold!” said the czarina. ‘“ Nay, Ivan— 
turn not away from me. Are you not master 
of my heart? Can you not mould me to your 
will? Speak—issue your commands—in all will 
Tobey you” 
“My life is nothing to me, if the Princess 
Sophia be in danger,” said Romanoff. 
A shadow passed over the face of the empress. 
“She is in danger,” she replied—* but of her 
own seeking. She has thrown herself into the 
arms of the rebels; they are weak and few in 
number—and my faithful troops will scatter them 
to the winds.” 
“And what fate awaits the princess ?” 
“ Death !” 
“Death! then your mercy to me was an in- 
sult, if you still thirst for her life.” 
“You misunderstand me. Death will be her 
portion, but not at my hands. My spies inform 
me that she has been mad enough to march 
against us with her army. If so, in the conflict 
some loyal arm will be sure to reach her life.” 
“ But if she is taken prisoner ?” 
“ Then I shall know how to conduct myself 
with the greatness befitting my station. You 
know in your own case how I can requite injury 
by mercy.” 

R ff was silenced if not satisfied. In 








Romanoff, after a silence of a few te. 
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a messenger from the 
troops was admitted 
thence conducted to the p 
He cast his eyes on Romanoff, and hesitated to 
communicate his orders. 

“Speak out, man,” said the czarina. ‘“ The 
count is welcome to hear all you have to say.” 

“ My liege,” said the messenger, “ the general 
bids me say that the enemy are advancing in 
greater numbers than he anticipated, that he has 
drawn on the garrison at Kief, and that if you 
spare him a few of the troops from Romanoffsky, 
he can promise you a victory.” 

“And the pretended Princess Sophia ?” 

“Is marching with the enemy.” 

“ Whoever takes her prisoner shall have wealth 
to his heart’s content!” said the empress. “ Let 
him proclaim that to thearmy. But harm not a 
hair of her head. Forget not this charge. 
Leave me fifty men and take all the rest. Away. 
You shall remain here, Ivan,” said the empress, 
as the messenger departed, “to protect me, 
should danger menace this stronghold.” 

“I would protect you with my life,” said 

ff. “I no war on women.” 

The moments rolled heavily away to the in- 
mates of R fisky, while iting the result 
of the battle they knew to be waging in the vicin- 
ity, and on the issue of which so much depend- 
ed. At last, the same courier who had already 
been sent from head-quarters, arrived from the 
field of conflict. He was pale as death and coy- 
ered with blood, and if he had not been assisted 
from his saddle, would have fallen in his attempt 
to dismount. 

Leaning on the arm of an officer, he was 
brought into the presence of his sovereign. 

“Well,” cried the czarina, impatiently— 
“ speak out! the news !” 

“Victory!” gasped the messenger. 

“TI knew it!” exclaimed the empress. “And 
the pretender Sophia ?” 

“ Escaped !” said the man. 

“Escaped! then the battle has been fought in 
vain. Escaped, and you live to tell me of it? 
You should have died ere such bad news had 
fallen from your tongue.” 

“IT shall not live long to deplore your ma- 
jesty’s displeasure,” said the messenger, who was 
sinking fast. 

“What, are you hurt?” asked the empress, 
some touch of womanly feeling softening her 
stern nature for the moment. 

“ Somewhat,” muttered the soldier. 

“Cheer up—you shall be carefully tended, 
man. We will send our own surgeon to see 
to your hurts.” 

“Too late!’ muttered the wounded man. “I 
have been bleeding all the way from the battle- 
field. Every leap of the horse—pumped the 
blood from my veins. God save the czarina!” 

His chest heaved with a convulsive gasp—the 
blood flowed afresh from his gaping wounds, and 
when the czarina, who had averted her head a 
moment, next looked, the faithful ger was 











CHAPTER XXL 


@ THE FATE OF THE QZARINA, _ * 
Meanwaizte, the unfortunate princess, flying 
from the battle-field, had still beside her the 
bravest and truest of her friends, Feodore. And 
in that hour of rout and confusion, he still had 
words of courage to whisper in her ear. His 
noble horse, though, like his master, he had un- 
dergone the shock of battle, bore him like an 
eagle, while the princess’s steed, comparatively 
fresh, kept pace with him. 

“Only let us reach the shelter of the forest,” 
said the old warrior—“ safety and hope will meet 
us. You have still friends lef and 1 can rally 
them. One defeat is only one point of the game 
lost. Victory may smile on us another day.” 

But the poor young princess could not share 
the hopes of her follower—a sombre presenti- 
ment weighed upon her spirits, and seemed the 
herald of approaching doom. Alas! how soon 
her fears were destined to be realized ! 

The flying horses had nearly gained the wood 
for which they were shaping their course, when 
suddenly from a thicket half a dozen horsemen, 
with drawn swords in their hands, spurred from 
the cover and drew up across the road. 

“Surrender! in the name of the czarina!” 
cried the leader of the troop. “ Flight and vio- 
lence are useless.” 

“Wheel your horse and ride for your life,” 
whispered Feodore, to the princess. ‘“ Leave me 
to deal with them.” 

“TI will not leave you, old friend,” said the 
princess. “1 will share your fate, whatever it 
may be.” 

“Surrender, old traitor!” again cried the 
leader of the enemy, “ and throw yourself on the 
mercy of your sovereign.” 

The answer to this summons was a sword-cut, 
which the speaker was unable to parry, and 
which cut him down from the saddle. Bat anoth- 
er horseman dashed on the vigoréus old man, 
and stroke and thrust were interchanged in quick 
succession. ‘The princess drew the light sword 
she wore as a token of command, rather than 
from use, but a dexterous swordsman sent it 
whirling from her feeble grasp, and in the next 
moment she found herself hurried along a pris- 
oner. She turned to look for her friend, in time 
to see him fall headlong from his horse, and then 
the whole body of assuilants, closing round, urged 
her forward to Romanoffsky. 

A flourish of trumpets announced the arrival 
of the party at the count’s palace. The draw- 
bridge was lowered, and as the complete triumph 
of the empress was now certain, was suffered to 
remain so, no further precaution being deemed 
necessary. 

The party rode into the courtyard amidst the 
cheers of the garrison, and Sophia, lifted from 
her horse, was conducted into the presence of the 
czarina, who received her standing beneath a 
canopy, at the end of the great banquet-hall. 
The princess faltered towards the czarina, and 
then sank fainting from emotion and exhaustion 
at her feet. When she again opened her eyes in 





no more. She passed her hand across her eyes 


consci , she found herself alone with the 






power, and I know my fate, and am prepared 
for it. My friends are dispersed and slain.” 

“ You admit, then, 9 total defeat ?” 

“ Total, irretrievable ruin has befallen me,” 
said the princess. 

“And you could be content to resign your 
hopes of the throne, if you could be permitted to 
wed Ivan Romanoff ?” 

“Tvan Romanoff!” said the princess. ‘“ You 
insult my misfortune, madam. You know too 
well he loves you. At dawn of this unhappy 
day, Dimitri, the Greek spy, placed one of his 
love-letters in my hands.” 

“ Cheer up, princess,” said the czarina, with a 
smile. ‘“ Romanoff has deceived me, but is true 
to you. Perhaps I am rightly served for seeking 
to ensnare you by unworthy means.” 

“ Romanoff true!” cried the princess, with a 
bewildered air. “And is it from your lips that I 
learn it?” 

“ Romanoff is here to speak for himself!” said 
the czarina, waving her hand. A curtain was 
lifted at the signal, and Count Romanoff stepped 
forth, radiant with smiles, and brillidntly attired, 

“‘T leave you to yourselves,” said the czarina, 
“while I go to prepare for the bridal. I cannot 
rest till your happiness is secured. I have many 
deeds to repent of, and may this act of mine be 
accepted as a partial atonement.” 

“What does this mean, Ivan?” cried the 
princess, as her lover clasped her in his arms. 

“It means,” replied Romanoff, “ that Helena 
is worthy of the throne. She has conquered her- 
self, the greatest victory man or woman can 
achieve. She pardons you on condition of your 
resigning your pretensions to the crown of Rus- 
sia. She pardons me—me, who have rejected 
her love for your sake.” 


“She is worthier to reign than I,” said the 
“princesy; ‘aiid, surdof BP onvy tsvelter fe 
greatness.” 


“She insists, too, that we shall be married 
immediately—that, from this hour we shall be 
united till death part us.” 

“ But in this attire,” objected the princess. 

“The ceremony will be strictly private,” said 
the lover. “Only permit me to relieve you of 
this helmet and these arms—they would remind 
the empress of a struggle that had better be for- 
gotten.” 

Ivan unbuckled the light corslet and helmet 
that graced the enchanting figure of his bride, 
and took her by the hand. ‘The tapestry was 
then lifted, and two priests, bearing lighted tapers 
appeared, and escorted the happy pair to the 
chapel of the palace, where an aged priest stood 
at the altar, before which the empress was stand- 
ing, resting on a pillar. She was pale as the 
marble itself, but a fixed smile was on her beau- 
tiful lips. At a signal from the empress, the 
ceremony commenced. The empress herself 
gave away the bride, saying, in a firm voice: 
“I bestow this woman upon this man to be 
united till death do them part.” 

“And now,” said the czarina, gently —“ Ivan, 
salute your bride.” 
‘The count pressed his barning lips to the blush- 
ing cheek of the princess, his at last, after so 
many trials and troubles, till death should tear 
them asunder. 
“Ivan!” cried the czarina, suddenly and 
fiercely, her whole manner instantly changing. 
“It is your first kiss—and your last.” 
“Your majesty jests!” cried the count, in 
astonishment. 
“No—I have been jesting—I now speak in 
stern earnest,” cried the empress. ‘‘ Fool! did 
you think I would help you to a bride—and least 
of all to her—my deadliest foe—my two fold 
rival. By the cross of St. Michael! you are 
simpler than I took you to be.” As knave and 
traitor I hated you—as one devoid of sense, I 
scorn you.’ 
“Thou art the traitress!” cried the count. 
“ What becomes of thy promise ?” 
“ That she shall be yours till death? I will 
keep it to the letter. Heaven forbid that I should 
be false to my imperial word! What ho! there ! 
Guards!” 
The chapel was now filled with armed men. 
“To the courtyard with these rebels—this 
traitor and traitress.” 
The hapless and unresisting pair were seized 
and hurried to the courtyard, where, as we know, 
the axe and block had long been in preparation. 
The czarina followed to witness the execution of 
her mandate. The lovers threw themselves into 
each other’s arms. 
“Tear them asunder!” cried the czarina 
maddened by the sight. “And let the count 
tirst feel the axe.” 

[see ENGRAVING.| 
“For pity’s sake,” cried the princess—* let 
me die first.” 








to sweep away the gathering tears wrung from | 





her stern heart by such fidelity. 


empress, all the guards having been withdrawn. | 
“Well, madam,” said the unfortunate prin- | 


| cess. “ Enjoy your triumph; I am now in your | heart. Think you I who have prepared the cup 


“No, minion,” replied the czarina. “You 
shall behold your lover in the agonies of death, 
to atone for the pangs you have inflicted on my 
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of vengeance, know not how to drink it? Con- 
fess that I am an adept; first to raise you toa 
heaven of bliss, and then plunge you to the lowest 
depths of despair.” 

Amidst the shrieks of the agonized princess, 
Ivan was torn from her side and compelled to 
kneel down and bow his head upon the fatal 
block. The executioner poised his glittering 
axe, and fixing his eye on the empress awaited 
her signal for striking the blow. 

But at that moment, the empress who had till 
then been gazing intently on the preparations 
for the execution, turned aside her head. A 
confused murmur was heard at the gate. The 
executioner turned to discover the cause. Ivan 
sprang to his feet. 

“Bar the gateway!” shouted the empress— 
‘the enemy are upon us.” 

‘But she spoke too late. Already Feodore, 
heading a band of determined followers, had 
burst into the courtyard, and a struggle was en- 
gaged in between him and the empress’s party. 

“The princess! save the princess!” cried 
Feodore, as he struck right and left. 

“Ay!” cried the voice of a gigantic Russian 
beside him, who had wrested the axe from the 
executioner, and was wielding it with terrific 
effect. ‘Save the princess, but death to the 
traitor Romanoff!” 

“Tam no traitor!” cried Romanoff, in a voice 
heard over the roar of battle. “Give me a 
sword, and I will prove your best friend.” 

Possessing himself of a sword which had fall- 
en from the hand of one of the imperial guard, 
he cut his way to the side of the princess, and 
bore her to a post of comparative safety, then 
plunging into the fight again, in spite of her en- 
treaties that he would remain beside her, he did 
his devoir like a true knight. No slight wounds 
came from his hand. His blade clove heads and 
severed limbs. Side by side with Feodore, he 
led on the assailants, exposing himself in the 
front of danger, and winning the enthusiastic 
admiration of the boyard. The men on whose 
side he fought were convinced of his sincerity, 
and raised the cry, “ for Romanoff! for Sophia!” 
as they struck home. But the numbers of the 
imperialists preponderated, and when they had 
recovered from their fist surprise, they rallied 
and carried havoc into the ranks of their assail- 
ants. Reinforcements, however, arrived from 
without, and the day was lost to the czarina. 
In this crisié she called her troops within the 
palace itself, and they effected their retreat so 
expeditiously, that they ded in ludi 
their assailants and barring the entrances. 

This incident gave a respite to the combat, 
and Ivan ordered the followers of Feodore to at- 
tend to the wounded both of their own side and 
their opponents. The boyard, followed by Ivan, 
then sought the princess. ‘ 

Feodore would have knelt at the feet of 
Sophia, but she prevented him. 

“My preserver!” she cried. ‘ Remember 
that I have’ not yet ascended the throne. While 
Iam only Sophia, the adventuress, let me clasp 
your honest hand. Homage and y for 
a fature hour.” nl 

“ Good faith! madame,” said the old warrior, 
panting, as he rested on his huge sword, “bat 
for the help of the count here, the knaves would 
have had the advantage of me. But he sprang 
into the thickest of the combat and fought like a 

” 

“I fought for you, Sophia,” said the count. 
“Tt gave my arm triple strength.” 

“My dearest husband!” cried the princess, 
clasping his hand. 

“ Husband!’ said the boyard, “ who talks of 
marrying and giving in marriage in times like 
this?” 

“We are wedded, though,” said the count; 
“and the empress herself b d the bride.” 

“ The empress !” said Feodore, amazed. 

“Ay,” continued the count—‘ that our death 
by the axe should seem more terrible.” 

“Fiend!” cried the boyard, shaking his mail- 
ed hand at the towers of the palace. “ Ven- 
geance is close upon her heels.” 

“But tell me, Feodore,” said the princess, 
“how is it that I see you here? When I was 
taken prisoner, I saw you struck down from 
your horse and left for dead.” 

“The stratagem of an old soldier,” said the 
boyard, laughing. ‘I could do nothing for you 
by fighting longer against such odds; but my 
life might still be serviceable. So I dropped 
from my horse as if cut down, and the moment 
the ground was clear, I called to him, and he 
stood by my side. I mounted and rode off, 
soon rallied some of your fugitives, and was 
joined by more. The main body of the imperial 
army had returned to Kief, and I learned that 
Romanofisky was but illy guarded. You know 
the rest.” 

“Tt shall be the duty of my life,” said the 
princess, “‘ to reward your services.” 

“TI am _ rewarded already,” said the stout 
boyard. ‘ To see smiles and sunshine returning 
to your face is enough. But our work is not 
over, Count Romanoff.” 

“ You are right,” replied Ivan. 

“ The news of the princess’s return has spread 
like wild fire,” continued the boyard; “the 
country has risen, and an army outnumbering 
the czarina’s is on the march to Kief.” 

“Then the game is ours,” said the count. 
“Send hither the trumpeter.” 

A trumpeter advanced from the ranks, and 
Romanoff advanced with him till within a few 
feet of the central tower, when he bade him 
sound. Clear and shrill rang out the martial 
notes upon the air. 

An officer of the czarina appeared upon the 
balcony. 

“Hear me!’ cried Romanoff. “Sophia, 
rightful Empress of Russia, commands me to 
invite you to surrender, to spare the effusion of 
blood. Strong in her right, and strong in the 
gallant army that have sprung up to support her, 
she promises life and pardon to all who will lay 
down their arms at her bidding.” 

“ Tell the Pretender,” said the czarina, ap_ 
pearing herself on the balcony, “that Helena, 
Empress of Russia, strong in possession of a 
throne and of royal army, spurns her offer. Tell 
her this stronghold shall be defended while one 














stone stands upon another—and bid her beware 
of my vengeance when the hour of my triumph 
comes.” 

The czarina and her officer withdrew, and 
before the count and the herald could retire, a 
party of men who had rushed out on the roof of 
the towers, hurled down some of the huge stones 
of the battlement, which they had detached by 
levers, in the hope of crushing Romanoff and 
the soldier. 

“Try them with fire!” shouted Feodore, ad- 
vancing. In an instant fifty torches were in a 
blaze and applied to different combustible parts 
of the edifice, the doors, window-panes and other 
parts being of wood. The flames soon cut their 
way into the building, producing an intolerable 
heat and smoke. Many of the czarina’s follow- 
ers rushed forth sword in hand, and met death, 
fighting desperately in the courtyard. Others 
appeared, and flinging down their arms, sued 
for mercy. But the czarina came not. 

Thrice did Romanoff bid the trumpeters sound, 
and thrice did his sterntorian voice summon her, 
and pledge her safety. She was too proud to 
yield ; though death breathed on her in fiery 
gusts. As the flames advanced, she mounted 
from story to story, the hissing tongues of fire 
rushing after her like huge serpents. And now 
the central tower became a pyramid of crimson 
flame. All thought the czarina had perished, 
when, to the horror of all who had human hearts 
in their bosoms, she was seen standing on the top- 
most battlement. Wild and fierce, but majestic 
and unterrified, shone her face in that awful fur- 
nace-glare. Her garments were already on fire. 
Behind, a wall of flame reared upward, and 
swayed to and fro in crimson folds like a huge 
curtain, or a tidal wave. One glance at it, as it 
combed over her, and she flung herself from the 
tower, and fell headlong on the p of the 
courtyard—a corpse ! 

Efforts were now made to extinguish the fire, 
and with such success, that one entire wing of 
the palace was saved, and here the princess and 
her husband and their faithful followers found 
food and shelter for the night. 

Early the next morning Ivan and Sophia were 
roused by the shouts of a gallant host, gathered 
from far and wide to hail their new mistress. 
When Sophia made her appearance at the bal- 
cony of a window, up rose from the vast multi- 
tude one cry, to which every voice contributed— 

“Long live Sophia! daughter of Vasili 
Fourth! Long live Sophia, Empress of 
Russia !” 

And when the count appeared beside her, and 
she took him by the hand, the troops brandished 
their swords and lances, and cried, “ Long live 
Ivan Romanoff.” 

Then Feodore came to inform them that this 
gallant array was on its way to Kief, and Roman- 
off, snatching his arms, bade Sophia wait his 
return, under a strong guard, to report the victory 
of her arms. But the young bride refused to be 
left behind. No arguments could shake the firm- 
ness of her purpose, and Romanoff, yielding to 
her entreaties, again clothed her in the armor she 
had worn the day previous, and placed her on a 





} horse beside him §n the*centre of the émy, 


which hailed him as their chief, and by his order, 
commenced the march on the capital. 

As they drew near the ancient city of the czars, 
they drew up in battle-array, expecting to be 
attacked. But the gates were opened, and 
under cover of a flag of truce, a deputation of 
the army and the magistracy, came forth to ten- 
der the keys of the city and their homage, to 
their rightful sovereign. 

So without another life lost, or another drop 
of blood shed, Sophia entered the capital, an em- 
press and a bride. ® We shall not describe the 
rejoicings and festivals that followed; we shall 
not recount what honors were heaped upon old 
Feodore, and the leaders who had effected the 
revolution. It is enough for us to know that 
Ivan and Sophia, whose fortunes we have follow- 
ed through their marvellous vicissitudes, at last 
enjoyed a happiness which seemed all the bright- 
er from the heavy trials that had preceded its 
blissful dawn. The memory of those trials was 
often revived, and as they sat hand in hand, as- 
sured of happiness, their minds travelled back, 
over steppe and snow, forest and mountain, to 
the home and the burial-place of the ALcuE- 
MIST OF VENICE. 

THE END. 
(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union. 


» containin, 
the ee chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. ] 





MRE. HENRY SPERRY. 

The New York Tribune notices the death of 
Mr. Henry Sperry, a well-known manufacturer 
of clocks in that city. Mr. Sperry went to New 
York from Connecticut nearly thirty years ago, 
and, commencing in an humble capacity, by his 
industry and enterprise became the leading man- 
ufacturer of clock$ in thiscountry. He built the 
splendid iron store on Broadway, so well known 
to passers by the immense town clock in the 
window, whose long pendulum, as it swayed to 
and fro, regulated the time upon the large dials 
over the street. "He was also the first to intro- 
duce the American clock in England, taking out 
a hundred cases, as a speculation, in the sum- 
mer of 1842. From the successful issue of this 
adventure, an immense trade has grown up, until 
now scarcely a vessel leaves our shores not in 
part laden with these very useful goods. After 
the completion of his Broadway store, he devot- 

his ion to the fi of the more 
costly style of time-keepers, for steeples, banks 
and schools, with great success. He died at the 
age of forty-five years. 








THE COOLIE TRADE. 

The Hong Kong Press publishes some articles 
making startling revelations of the manner in 
which Portuguese carry on the coolie trade. 
Many of the principal people at Canton have 
suffered the loss of relatives, who have been 
kidnapped in the streets and on the river. Chi- 
nese runners are employed. There are depots on 
the river at various points, in the shape of flower- 
boats. Into these were the victims decoyed. 
Thence they were induced to go to Whampoa, 
where intimidation was used, and the victims 
starved into acquiescence. The poor girls who 
sell fruit on the river, have been hailed alongside 
and treated in the same manner. In one in- 
stance a company of musicians were hired to 
play, when they were seized and carried off! 
Some have actually been carried off in the open 
street, close to the Houan factories. The captors 
are paid $20 each for them, and the captured are 
principally conveyed to Macao. On their arrival 
they are put into a barracoon, and starved or 
otherwise intimidated into i 
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AN APRIL LESSON. 


een 
BY S. W. BAZELTINE, M. D. 
Sa NUE 


Like a little simple child, 
Playful, with ansteady will, 

April came—hoy sweet she smiled! 
Then her eyeswith tears would fill. 


Now she laughed, and now she wept, 
Changing quick from sad to gay; 
Till she weary gmw, and slept 
On the bosom ¢f the May. 


But though full of childish pranks, 
Thou a mission good hast wrought; 
And I give thee, April, thanks 
For the wisdom thou hast brought. 


Like to thee is this short life: 
Now we smile, and now we weep; 
Changing e’er from joy to strife, 
Till in death we fall asleep. 


But as April’s frequent tears 
Wakened earth to newer life, 

Even so, though all our years 
May be darkened here by strife : 


All our sorrow, all our woe, 
Our immortal soul shall bless, 

Waking it from dreams below, 
To eternal happiness! 


And when changeful life is past, 
E’en as April rests with May, 

So may we find May at last, 
One that shall not pass away! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


eres 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 
eee 


In your rambles through those down-hearted 
streets of the city inhabited by the Hibernian 
“element in our population,” you have doubtless 
observed, as you waded through countless 
shoals of dirty, ragged and bare-footed darlings, 
that every third window contains, beside the 
usual amount of dust and cobwebs, a little heap 
of dry, yellow, fly-specked cakes, a dirty glass 
jar of half-melted candy, a pallid earthern ware 
pitcher of pipes, and a string of curious little 
dome-shaped tin institutions like the tops of 
pepper boxes, intended for covers to the pipes in 
the pitcher, or any other pipes—you have ob- 
served, I say, these frequently occurring pheno- 
mena, but did it ever strike you that there was 
any occult meaning to these cabalistic displays, 
that in point of fact they were arbitrary symbols 
signifying commerce ? 

Strange as it may appear that any mortal 
should be so hopelessly insane as to hope to 
sell any of those tempting wares, and still more 
strange that any one should ever dream of pur- 
chasing, such nevertheless is the fact, and the 
proprietors of these “ dingy extremities of trade ” 
actually do what they are pleased to term 
“ business.” 

Notwithstanding I have been familiar with an 
exterior view of th istic windows from my 
erations never “ came 
er day, when “happen- 
ing to be in a favorab locality for pursuing 
such investigations; I regolved to penetrate the 
interior and see what they did and how they did 
it. Accordingly marching fearlessly up to one 
of the most promising looking of a long row of 
similar establishments I entered, when I was in- 
stantly and simultaneously struck by the pecu- 
liar i of the premises, and a raw potato, 
which latter an old gentleman of four years was 
amusing himself, by tossing about the floor after 
the manner of a ball. The “store,” although 
not quite so spacious as the open firmament of 
heaven, was by no means overcrowded with 
merchandize. A barrel Half-full of pickled her- 
rings, a board upon which was displayed a num- 
ber of hog’s faces split in halves and salted, a 
small heap of potatoes and a box of remarkably 
brown soap were the staple articles of necessity, 
while another pitcher of pipes and a keg of dry 
tobacco, together with the cakes and candy in 
the window, comprised the luxuries. While I 
stood wondering how in the name of poverty 
any creature could make a business, much less a 
living, out of such pitiful traps, my eyes became 
sufficiently accustomed to the gloom to diseover 
that another branch of business was d at 
























the house, in her just indignation projecting her 
upper works still further out of the window, 
thereby bringing into view a startling expanse of 
the before mentioned dark white hose. 

“As coorse, I mane you, an’ that’s yerself,” 
retorted the voice defiantly. 

“Och, howly vargin, did ye iver hair ther 
likes ?” exclaimed the landlady, in inexpressible 
disgust, addressing herself to mankind generally ; 
“to hair the likes of an owld excommunicated 
crockerdile like her a callin’ dacent people out 
of their names, shure, it’s herself that hasn’t been 
widin the four walls of a church since father Mc- 
Flackerty forbid her showin’ her dirthy face to 
him till sich time as she could kape a dacent, 
peacable tongue init. Shure, isn’t it forever an’ 
always an’ all night long, too, we is kipt awake 
wid her jawin’ an’ wranglin’ an’ fightin’ at her 
owld man, poor sowl, who hiven sind may live 
to see her a wider, an’ then see how she'll get 
along widout him, the dirthy,; murtherin’ 
owld—” 

To this philippic the female in the distance 
disdained to respond, and abruptly changed the 
subject by calling out in clarion tones—‘ Teddy, 
Teddy, come home to yer tay, the praties is 
biled,” and slamming down the window from 
which she had been holding forth. 

Her adversary having backed down, the land- 
lady resumed an upright position, consequently 
dropping a veil over the dark white hose, and 
turned a very red face in upon the place of mer- 
chandize, just in time to witness the entrance of 
a jolly gentleman, in a ragged felt hat without a 
rim, a striped cotton shirt, velveteen knee 

reeches and long gray stockings, and half a ton 
of shoes. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ te ye, mum, is the 
husban’ widin ?”’ he politely inquired, marching 
up to the bar and leaning his elbows upon it, 
with a thirsty look. 

“Tt’s away he is,” she returned, going behind 
the bar and pushing a tumbler toward the cus- 
tomer. 

“ Wid ye be afther thrusting me fer a drap of 
whishky till I doa four shillin’ job acrast the 
way ?” he asked, with the air of aman who is 
sure his request will be complied with unhesita- 
tingly. 

“Me husban’ towld me to thrust no straro- 
gers,” she replied, drawing back the glass witha 
surly frown. 

It was evident that he had chosen an unfor- 

tunate moment for pushing his credit, and any 
common man would have forthwith retreated, 
convinced that it was no go. But Pat was no 
common man, and he did nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary he tipped his hat jauntily upon 
one side of his head, thrust his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and walked leisurely about the 
store examining the various articles exposed for 
sale. 
“A fine bit iv a place ye hev here altogether,” 
he remarked, in an eminently patronising tone, 
“T lives convanient by, an’ ef ye sells as chape 
as anither, I shill get me goods frum yees,” and 
he glanced out of the corner of his eye to see 
what effect his speech was having upon the pro- 
prietress, but as she Went on arranging her 
bottles without vouchsafing a word in reply, he 
continued. ‘ Where does the husban’ worruck 
now ?” 

“‘Long shore,” she replied, sententiously. 

“Long shore! ah, now, d’ye tell me so; shure 
it’s gethin’ rich ye is entirely, wid a foine place 
like this, takin’ in money all the time, an’ the big 
wages he gets ‘long shore—for it’s big wages the 
like of Aim gets, Ise warrant ye. An shure why 
shouldn’t yees be gittin’ rich? it’s the likes of 
yees that ought to be rich, wid a blessin’ to it— 
wid ye be afther thrusting me fer a drap of 
whishky till Ido a four shillin’ job acrast the 
way, jist ?”’ 

“Me husban’ towld me to thrust no strarn- 
gers,” she replied, without bestowing so much as 
a glance upon the petitioner. 

Pat scratched his head and seemed rather at 
a loss how to proceed, but presently his eye fell 
upon the youngster who was tossing the potato 
about the floor. 

“A foine slip ov a lad that,” he said, screwing 
his countenance into a most unearthly knot, 


intended to pass for an expression of delight, ° 


and watching every motion of the boy with great 





the far end of the store, where there was a dingy 
little counter, or bar, a row of big jugs, platoons 
of flat black bottles, a white pitcher of water, a 
white bowl of sugar with a pewter spoon in it, 
and half a dozen of the most densely foggy tum- 
blers it is possible to imagine. Indeed it was 
abundantly manifest that the enterprising pro- 
prietor was not disposed to throw cold water 
upon his bar furniture or the genial spirits of his 
guests, by a chilling and uncalled-for display of 
cleanliness, but on the contrary to banish all ap- 
pearance of stiffness and over-refinement from 
his establish , by mai g its cordial air 
of free-and-easy, hospitable nastiness. 

The merchant himself was not present in the 
flesh, but had left his bride to attend to the wants 
of the great public. At the moment of my en- 
trance, however, but a moiety of that lady was 
visible to the naked eye, her head and fore 

houlders being projected far out of a low win- 

dow, so that all that remained to welcome me 
was a brown skirt, which her stooping position 
rendered unnaturally brief behind, thereby bring- 
ing out in bold relief a pair of generous feet and 
ankles, and no little of wo dark white stockings, 
which I alternately saw more and less of as the 
skirt rose and fell, as the lady became more or 
less excited as she “discoorsed” with a fair 
neighbor. 

“Shure an’ ye might hev towld me the line 
was broke an’ the clo’s draggin’ in the dirt,” she 
remarked, in a shrill tone of indignant reproach. 

“ Faith,” rejoined a female voice in the dis- 
tance, “ wasn’t it busy I was atthe time? shure, 
wasn’t I spankin’ Pat wid won hand and watch- 
in’ out of the windy wid the other ?” 

“An’ couldn’t ye hev jest called out to me, I 
ax ye?” 

“Hollered is it? aint I tellin’ ye both me 
hands was busy; bad luck to ye for an over- 
bearin’ scowldin’ pevaricatin’ owld—” 

“Is it me, ye mane?” screamed the lady of 











pp interest. “A fuine boy indade, mit I 
make so bowld as to ax whose it is, mum ?” 

“ He’s mine,” replied the landlady, turning 
round from her bottles with some faint show of 
recovering from her fit of ill-temper. 

“ That is?” yelled Pat, striking an attitude of 
the most intense astonishment, one hand point- 
ing to the boy and the other at her. 

She nodded. 

“ Yours?” he yelled again, with another fran- 
tic attitude. 

“ Yis, shure, who’s else ?” 

“ Wull, now, I niver,” exclaimed Pat, slowly 
recovering from his astonishment. “ Ifthe praist 
himsilf had towld me so, I wouldn’t hev believed 
it. Faix, I took him to be your brother, shure 
yer not owld enough to hev a foine large boy like 
that!” 

“Ah, git along now wid yer blatheration,’’ 
said the landlady, with an involuntary half 
smile that augured well for Pat's success. 

“Shure it’s the truth I’m tellin’ ye—but thin 
yees were always young lovkin’, the whole fam- 
ily of ye. Wid ye be afther thrustin’ me fer a 
drap of whishky till I do a four shillin’ job acrast 
the way, jist?” 

“Me husban’ towld me to thrust no strarn- 
gers,” echoed the landlady, turning away and 
arranging a row of bottles most vehemently. 

“ Shure it’s not the likes ov me ye’d be afther 
callin’ a stranger?” said Pat, reproachfally. 
“ Faith, didn’t I know the husban’ an’ all his 
seed an’ gineration in the owld counthry afvor 
iver they come over? Didn't I know his father 
afoor him? Faix, a fuine gintleman was his 
father, an’ so was his mother. Many’s the time 
I’ve mit the owld gintleman on a mornin’, and 
it was always—‘ The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, 
Pat, sez he, ‘wont ye thry a drap of somethin’ 
warrum,’ sez he, ‘ an a blast of the pipe,’ sez he, 
‘to cheer up yer heart,’ sez he. Ab, a foine, 
ginerous man was the owld gintleman, indade 
he was entirely. Nothin’ miserly about him, I’m 








tellin’ ye; always kipt open house the year 
round, an’ the whole counthry welcomed. Shure, 
it was only his big, ginerous heart that kept the 
owld gintleman down; but fer that an’ he mit 
hev rid inhis coach. Wid ye be afther thrustin’ 
me fera drap ov whishky till Ido a four shil- 
lin’ job acrast the way ?” 

“ Me husban’ towld me to thrust no strarngers, 
an’ sorrer a drap of whishky will ye git here the 
day widout the money—mind that.” 

The landlady’s patience was exhausted, and so 
was Pat’s, and he opened on her accordingly. 

“ Bad luck to ye, an’ the ship that brought ye 
over, ye owld harridam. Ye think yersilf young 
lookin’, do ye? Fath, yer owld enough to be 
grandmother to the divil. Bad luck to ye an’ 
the husban’ that bore ye. Shure, he niver had 
any father at all, an’ if he kipt open house it was 
for want of a door to close it, an’ all the roofiver 
he had over his head was when he slept under a 
hedge. A foine gintleman he was to ride in a 
coach. Shure, all the coach iver he saw in all 
his life at all at all, was a wheelbarrer wid one 
wheel—” 

“Ye dirthy blaggard,” gasped the landlady. 

“ Wid one wheel,” reiterated Pat. 

“Ye dirthy blaggard.” 

“An’ that was the one Tim Murphy an’ me 
wheeled him home on the night after he was 
hanged for sheep stealing, which, by the same 
token, was the week afther your mother was 
thransported.” 

The ill-used and insulted lady had during this 
tirade, been almost incapable of speech, except 
in panting ejaculations; the indignant blood 
rushed to her face, neck and arms, until she 
blushed rosy as a brick. At length her tongue 
was loosened. 

“Ye dirthy blaggard—” 

But I must pause ; the diarrhea of words that 
ensued had better be left unchronicled, not that 
they lacked life and vivacity, quite the contrary ; 
they were so terse, so pat to the purpose, and 
expressed so exactly what the injured fair one 
intended to express, that it would be a great pity 
to drag them from their favorite haunts amid 
the Groves of Blarney. 





LONDON IN DANGER. 


Down to 1750 London Bridge formed the only 
connection between the two sides of the river. 
Various attempts were made to obtain the bene- 
fits of a second bridge, but they were strenuously 
and successfully resisted. ‘Thus, in 1671, when 
it was pro to build a bridge at Putney, the 
citizens of London rose in opposition to the 
scheme, and protested against any bridge being 
established which should enable the traffic to 
pass from one side of the nver to the other with- 
out going through the city. When the bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, a remark- 
able debate took place, which is recorded by Mr. 
Grey. Mr. Love declared the opinion of the 
Lord Mayor to be, “that if carts were to go 
over the proposed new bridge, London must be 
destroyed!” Sir William Thomson opposed 
it because it would “ make the skirts of London 
too big for the body,” besides producing sands 
and shelves in the river, and affecting “ — 
bridge navigation, which would cause the shi 
to ibe toe down as Woolwich; whilst Mr. 
Boscawen opposed the bill because, if conceded, 
there might be a claim set up for even a third 
bridge, at Lambeth or some other point. The 
bill was thrown out on these grounds by a major- 
ity of sixty-seven to fifty-four ; und for nearly a 
hundred years more London had no sécund 
bridge, notwithstanding that Old London Bridge 
was so narrow that there was not room for two 
carts to pass each other. ‘Lhe London Bridge 
of the present day is capable ot accommodating 
four continuous streams of vehicles, with the 

ddition of wide pavem for foot p 1g) 
Yet it is sometimes “ blocked” for an hour to- 
gether by the press of tratlic between London 
and Southwark; and, on an average, 12,000 ve- 
hicles and 60,000 pedestrians cross it daily. 
Though there are now nine bridges from Putney 
to the city, five of which, when Westminster 
Bridge has been completed, will be of iron, the 
city of London is not “ destroyed,” and the al- 
most daily cry is for more bridges.—Quarterly 
wiew. 











A NEWSPAPER IN PERSIA. 


There is a newspaper at Teheran in Persia, as 
well as a Journal de Constantinople, a paper at 
Cairo, and a Gazette at Pekin. ‘That at the an- 
cient kingdom of Cyrus, Ahasueras, and Darius, 
the Parsis of the Greeks, and the Iran of the Per- 
sians is the last. The Houz name’.i vekaie’ i 
ittifakie’ is the name of the official journal of 
Persia, at Teheran, the residence of the Shah, 
and the capital of the country. The New York 
Journai of C has a specimen, and says : 
“It is not large in size, but makes up for it by 
the flaming head-piece, which adorns its first 
page. ‘The important portion of the paper rep- 
resents a hemi-cycle, in which are depicted the 
arms of Persia. ‘The design represents the lion 
of Iran standing upon three legs, and wielding 
with the fourth—in the right forepaw—the naked 
sabre of Khorasan. His tail is swung high in 
the air, and nearly encircles the ‘Sun of the 
Darius,’ whose spangled rays flash glories over 
the back of his leonic majesty. ‘Lhey under- 
stand so little the ‘overlaying’ of engravings 
(an art not possessed by more than hult-a-dozen 
printers in our country), that the sun seems pos- 
itively resting on the back of the lion; and as in 
Persia there is a ‘man in the sun,’ as well as in 
the moon, the king of beasts appears to be rid- 
den by a legless individual in horseback fashion. 
The whole mien of this ornamental title is like 
the signbourd of some of our Western hotels to 
which railroads have not yet carried civilization. 
It looks as if the ‘Lion Inn’ and the ‘ Rising 
Sun’ Tavern had been merged in one, and the 
signs had been painted on the same ground, with 
the most independent disregard of perspective.” 











UNCHRISTIAN STRIFE. 


There is another dark feature of this age. It 
is the spirit of collision, contention, discord, 
which breaks forth in religion, in politics, in bus- 
iness, in private affairs ; a result and necessary 
issue of the selfishness which prompts the endless 
activity of life. The mighty forces which are 
at this moment acting in society are not, and 
cannot be in harmony, for they are not governed 
by love. They jar; they are discordant. Life 
now has little music in it. It is not only on the 
field of battle that men fight ; they fight on the 
Exchange. Business is war, a conflict of skill, 
management, and too often fraud; to snateh the 
prey from our neighbor is the end of all this 
stir. Religion is war; Christians, forsaking 
their own Lord, gather under various standards, 
to yain victory for their sect. Politics are war, 
breaking the whole people into fierce and unscru- 
pulous parties, which forget their country in 
conflicts for office and power. The age needs 
nothing more than peace makers, men of serene, 
commanding virtue, to preach in lite and word 
the gospel of human brotherhood, to allay the 
fires of jealousy and hate.—Dr. Channing. 
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(Written for The Ping of our Union} 
THE YOUNG AUTHORESS' REVE, 


BY BELLA @ MINTER 


With meekly clasped hands and bowed head she » 
her ww to the thde of sweet and bitter memeort 


My thoughts are circling far and wide 
Over life's bright dimpiing ocean, 
Some whirling back upan the tide 
Of sorrow and commotion ; 

Some rine like meteors bright and high 
Midd the calm, sweet stare of heaves ; 
Some wear hues bright as the western shy 

In its purple robes at even 


I'm thinking of my childhood new, 
And the sunbeams gather over 

The fiir young form and the pure white brow 
Of my own sweet, gentie mother 

Starry as pearls her teantrops hung 
From lips of a lily whiteness, 

And the shade from the silken lashes flung, 
Could but enhance their brightness. 


0, L oft have roamed by her worshipped aide, 
In the autama’s crimsoped splendor, 

But the Frost King claimed her for his bride, 
And our lives were rent asunder. 

We found her down by the water's eige 
One autumn morning early, 

Where purpling leaves from the hawthorn hed; 
Mingled with frost-gems pearly. 


One snowy arm was lightly throwa 
Oer the mound beneath her bosom : 

The resting-piace of her loved—her own— 
Her youth's sweet thilen blossom. 

O, pure as stars, or the pearls that rest 
In the besom of old cowan, 

Was the wife-love in my mother's breast, 
And as constant her devotion | 


But the sweet fute-tones of my mother's voles 
Were hushed in death forever, 
And ne'er again can my heart rejoice 
In their gushing love—O, never! 
© God, how the dark wild waves of grief 
That hour surged through my bosom, 
And I vainly strove to find relief, 
TA 1 drooped like @ storm-toased blossom ! 


But years «ped on, and the hand of Time 
Oblivion's veil wreathed round me, 

And glad and gay as « jester's rhyme, 
Youth's early dawning found me. 

Barth seemed as sweet, and my hopes as bright 
As the crimson clouds at even, 

That richly glowdn the wun's last lighé, 
As he marches down the heavens. 


Then, looking back on my childish years, 
‘Twas a dream with shadows blending; 
But looking forth through « sheen of tears, 
Was a fate with bright hopes pending. 
Then 'pulaive hands each barrier rent, 
And the tide leaped intervening, 
Till orange-buds, with the mist-folds blent, 
Vows breathed with an unknown meaning! 
. . . . . . 


Long, long years passed—O, the weary years 
Since the orange wreathing blossom 

Was lightly twined on my brow—and tears 
Fell sparkling o'er my bosom! 

O, the weary years!—all the bright-hued dream: 
And the joys of youth are scattered, 

And rippling brooks unto surging streams 
Have changed, for the temple 's shattered ! 


1 took in a thoughtless, evil hour, , 
And gave him my heart's best treasure— 
The man who turned with a serpent’s power, 
And repaid with scorn the measure. 
Through weary years of a ceaseless toll, 
Proud Fame with « wreath has crowned me; 
But ne'er from the wreck of my heart's 'reft ep 
Can « flame of joy light round me! 


I'm treading alone my weary way, 
Where the hopes of life lle blighted ; 

Life seems to me but « tinselled play, 
By the lamp of folly lighted. 

But, 0, could I find in the wide world's throng 
One heart to trust—to love me, 

My heart would send forth a wild, glad song, 
That should reach to the dome above me! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
FOILING THE TIDE-WAITERS, 
A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 





BY G. C. BASCOMA, 
Yes, I was a contrabandist. But what of i: 
The country whose revenue I was aiding to d 
fraud, had no claims upon me, I owed my al! 
giance elsewhere, and— But my reasons f. 
engaging in that branch of our profession are 
little moment, and their betrayal is foreign to n 
purpose, which is merely to sketch, for my rea 
ers’ amusement, one, or—if they desife it~ 
series of incidents, illustrative of that dari, 
and, with all English seamen, popular life. 
We were from Antwerp, with « full cargo . 
Brussels lace, French silks and brandics, th. 
property of an extensive dealer in London, wi 
whom our skipper had contracted to deliver t 
cargo ata given pointon the Kentish coast, roun 
which we had been hovering some six day 
awaiting @ proper time and state of weather { 
the successfal accomplishment of our purpos 
We were dodging over on the French com 
when the weather shut in thick, and we haak 
up for the English land, steering for the mout 
of the Tunbridge, in which we designed to effe. 
a landing. 

We made a good land fall, and soon after nig! 
set in, ran into the river, and making our signe 
were answered that all was right, when » 
dropped our mudhook in a small bight, or be 
about four miles from the boat-guard station 
Oar anchor was scarce bedded, when the bos 
sent to receive our freight dropped alongside, as 
their crews leaped aboard, greeting us heartil 
while we welcomed them with a aiff rummer, 
which all sipped (') ere commencing their task 
Our hatches were speedily removed, and 1) 
boats laden with the richest portion of the carg 
when the crews mustered aft to eplice the mai: 
brace preparatory to their departare for tt 
beach. But the leader of the party had » 
drained his pannakin, when the shrill whistle 
the lookout, succeeded by the sadden dash 
oars, and a triumphant cheer close abou: 
warned us of the advance of the Philistines 

“ To the boats and back to your arma, lads | 
exclaimed the leader of the shore party, making 




















a dash at the starboard gangway at which b 
boat rode by her painter 

‘ Avast there, Paul Edgecombe! Lie clos 
man,” hissed our skipper, as he grasped h 





























‘lin’ ye; always kipt open house the year 

ind, an’ the whole counthry welcomed. Shure, 
was only his big, ginerous heart that kept the 
vld gintleman down; but fer that an’ he mit 
v rid inhis coach. Wid ye be afther thrustin’ 

> fera drap ov whishky till Ido a four shil- 
” job acrast the way?” 

“ Me husban’ towld me to thrust no strarngers, 
’ sorrer a drap of whishky will ye git here the 
.y widout the money—mind that.” 

The landlady’s patience was exhausted, and so 
as Pat’s, and he opened on her accordingly. 

“ Bad luck to ye, an’ the ship that brought ye 
ver, ye owld harridam. Ye think yersilf young 
okin’, do ye? Fath, yer owld enough to be 
randmother to the divil. Bad luck to ye an’ 
1e husban’ that bore ye. Shure, he niver had 
ny father at all, an’ if he kipt open house it was 
»¢ want of a door to close it, an’ all the roofiver 
» had over his head was when he slept under a 
-dge. A foine gintleman he was to ride in a 
vach. Shure, all the coach iver he saw in all 
is life at all at all, was a wheelbarrer wid one 
heel—” 

“Ye dirthy blaggard,” gasped the landlady. 

** Wid one wheel,” reiterated Pat. 

“Ye dirthy blaggard.” 

“An’ that was the one Tim Murphy an’ me 
heeled him home on the night after he was 
anged for sheep stealing, which, by the same 
‘ken, was the week afther your mother was 
‘ransported.”” 

The ill-used and insulted lady had during this 
‘rade, been almost incapable of speech, except 
n panting ejaculations; the indignant blood 
ished to her face, neck and arms, until she 
lushed rosy as a brick. At length her tongue 
as loosened. 

“ Ye dirthy blaggard—” 

But I must pause ; the diarrhea of words that 
usued had better be left unchronicled, not that 

cuey lacked life and vivacity, quite the contrary ; 
uey were so terse, so pat to the purpose, and 
xpressed so exactly what the injured fair one 
tended to express, that it would be a great pity 

» drag them from their favorite haunts amid 

1e Groves of Blarney. 





LONDON IN DANGER. 


Down to 1750 London Bridge formed the only 
onnection between the two sides of the river. 
arious attempts were made to obtain the bene- 
| ws of a second bridge, but they were strenuously 
1d successfully resisted. Thus, in 1671, when 
was pro to build a bridge at Putney, the 
itizens of London rose in opposition to the 
heme, and protested against any bridge being 
stablished which should enable the traffic to 
iss from one side of the river to the other with- 
it going through the city. When the bill was 
vrought into the House of Commons, a remark- 
vle debate took place, which is recorded by Mr. 
rey. Mr. Love declared the opinion of the 
ord Mayor to be, “that if carts were to go 
P new bridge, London must be 
vstroyed!” Sir William Thomson opposed 
_ because it would “ make the skirts of London 
0 big for the body,” besides producing sands 
ud shelves in the river, and affecting the below- 
ridge navigation, which would cause the ships 
» hie as low down as Woolwich; whilst Mr. 
‘soscawen opposed the bill because, if conceded, 
uere might be a claim set up for even a third 
ridge, at Lambeth or some other point. The 
ill was thrown out on these grounds by a major- 
ty of sixty-seven to fifty-four ; und for nearly a 
iundred years more London had no sécund 
ridge, notwithstanding that Old London Bridge 
yas sO narrow that there was not room for two 
arts to pass each other. ‘the London Bridge 
of the present day is capable of accommodating 
‘our continuous streams of vehicles, with the 
.ddition of wide pa’ for foot p g 
Yet it is sometimes “ blocked” for an hour to- 
ether by the press of tratlic between London 
nd Southwark; and, on an average, 12,000 ve- 
icles and 60,000 pedestrians cross it daily. 
‘hough there are now nine bridges from Putney 
» the city, five of which, when Westminster 
sridge has been completed, will be of iron, the 
ity of London is not “‘ destroyed,” and the al- 
uost daily cry is fot more bridges.—Quarterly 
teview. 








A NEWSPAPER IN PERSIA. 


There is a newspaper at Teheran in Persia, as 
vellasa J de Constantinople, a paper at 
Cairo, and a Gazette at Pekin. ‘That at the an- 
cient kingdom of Cyrus, Ahasueras, and Darius, 

he Parsis of the Greeks, and the lran of the Per- 
sians is the last. The Rouz name’.i vekaie’ i 
ttifakie’ is the name of the official journal of 
Versia, at Teheran, the residence of the Shah, 
ind the capital of the country. The New York 
Journal of Commerce has a specimen, and says : 
‘It is not large in size, but makes up for it by 
he flaming head-piece, which adorns its first 
rage. ‘The important portion of the paper rep- 
esents a hemi-cycle, in which are depicted the 
ums of Persia. The design represents the lion 
of Iran standing upon three legs, and wielding 
vith the fourth—in the right forepaw—the naked 
abre of Khorasan. His tail is swung high in 
he air, and nearly encircles the ‘Sun of the 
Darius,’ whose spangled rays flash glories over 
the back of his leonic majesty. ‘Lhey under- 
stand so little the ‘overlaying’ of engravings 
an art not by more than hult-a-dozen 
printers in our country), that the sun seems pos- 
itively resting on the back of the lion; and as in 
Persia there is a ‘ man in the sun,’ as well as in 
he moon, the king of beasts appears to be rid- 
len by a legless individual in horseback fashion. 
Che whole mien of this ornamental title is like 
he signboard of some of our Western hotels to 
vhich railroads have not yet carried civilization. 
\t looks as if the ‘Lion Inn’ and the ‘ Rising 
Sun’ Tavern had been merged in one, and the 
igns had been painted on the same ground, with 
he most independent disregard of perspective.” 





UNCHRISTIAN STRIFE. 


There is another dark feature of this age. It 
3 the spirit of collision, contention, discord, 
hich breaks forth in religion, in politics, in bus- 
\es8, in private affairs ; a result and necessar: 
ssue of the selfishness which prompts the endless 
ictivity of life. The mighty forces which are 
tthis moment acting in society are not, and 
innot be in harmony, for they are not governed 
y love. They jar; they are discordant. Life 
»w has little music in it. It is not only on the 
‘ld of battle that men fight; they fight on the 
xchange. Business is war, a conflict of skill, 
anagement, and too often fraud; to snatch the 
‘ey from our neighbor is the end of all this 
ir. Religion is war; Christians, forsaking 
eir own Lord, gather under various standards, 
zain victory for their sect. Politics are war, 
eaking the whole people into fierce and unscru- 
‘lous parties, which forget their country in 
nflicts for office and power. The age needs 
thing more than peacemakers, men of serene, 
mmanding virtue, to preach in life and word 
e gospel of human brotherhood, to allay the 
es of jealousy and hate.—Dr. Channing. 

































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE YOUNG AUTHORESS’ REVERIE. 


BY BELLA G. MINTER. 





With meekly clasped hands and bowed head she yielded 
her thoughts to the tide of sweet and bitter memories.— 
Zire. 

My thoughts are circling far and wide 
O’er life's bright dimpling ocean, 

Some whirling back upon the tide 
Of sorrow and commotion ; 

Some rise like meteors bright and high 
Mid the calm, sweet stars of heaven ; 

Some wear hues bright as the western sky 
In its purple robes at even. 


I’m thinking of my childhood now, 
And the sunbeams gather over 

The fair young form and the pure white brow 
Of my own sweet, gentle mother. 

Starry as pearls her teardrops hung 
From lips of a lily whiteness, 

And the shade from the silken lashes flung, 
Could but enhance their brightness. 


O, I oft have roamed by her worshipped side, 
In the autumn’s crimsoned splendor; 

But the Frost King claimed her for his bride, 
And our lives were rent asunder. 

We found her down by the water’s edge 
One autumn morning early, 

Where purpling leaves from the hawthorn hedge 
Mingled with frost-gems pearly. 


One snowy arm was lightly thrown 
O’er the mound beneath her bosom : 

The resting-place of her loved—her own— 
Her youth’s sweet fallen blossom. 

O, pure as stars, or the pearls that rest 
In the bosom of old ocean, 

Was the wife-love in my mother’s breast, 
And as constant her devotion! 


But the sweet flute-toues of my mother’s voice 
Were hushed in death forever, 
And ne’er again can my heart rejoice 
In their gushing love—O, never! 
O God, how the dark wild waves of grief 
That hour surged through my bosom, 
And I vainly strove to find relief, 
Till I drooped like a storm-tossed blossom! 


But years sped on, and the hand of Time 
Oblivion’s veil wreathed round me, 

And glad and gay as a jester’s rhyme, 
Youth’s early dawning found me. 

Earth seemed as sweet, and my hopes as bright, 
As the crimson clouds at even, 

That richly glowdn the sun’s last light, 
As he marches down the heavens. 


Then, looking back on my childish years, 
*T'was a dream with shadows blending; 
But looking forth through « sheen of tears, 
Was a fate with bright hopes pending. 
Then ’pulsive hands each barrier rent, 
And the tide leaped intervening, 
Till orange-buds, with the mist-folds blent, 
Vows breathed with an unknown meaning! 
* . . * * . 


Long, long years passed—O, the weary years 
Since the orange wreathing blossom 

Was lightly twined on my brow—and tears 
Fell sparkling o’er my bosom! 

O, the weary years!—all the bright-hued dreams 
And the joys of youth are scattered, 

And rippling brooks unto surging streams 
Have changed, for the temple ’s shattered! 


I took in a thoughtless, evil hour, 
And gave him my heart’s best treasure— 
The man who turned with a serpent’s power, 
And repaid with scorn the measure. 
Through weary years of a ceaseless toil, 
Proud Fame with a wreath has crowned me; 
But ne’er from the wreck of my heart’s ’reft spoil 
Can a flame of joy light round me! 


I’m treading alone my weary way, 
Where the hopes of life lie blighted ; 

Life seems to me but a tinselled play, 
By the lamp of folly lighted. 

But, 0, could I find in the wide world’s throng 
One heart to trust—to love me, 

My heart would send forth a wild, glad song, 
That should reach to the dome above me! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FOILING THE TIDE-WAITERS, 
A SMUGGLING ADVENTURE. 


BY G. C. BASCOMB. 

Yes, I was a contrabandist. But what of it ? 
The country whose revenue I was aiding to de- 
fraud, had no claims upon me, I owed my alle- 
giance elsewhere, and— But my reasons for 
engaging in that branch of our profession are of 
little moment, and their betrayal is foreign to my 
purpose, which is merely to sketch, for my read- 
ers’ amusement, one, or—if they desire it—a 
series of incidents, illustrative of that daring, 
and, with all English seamen, popular life. 

We were from Antwerp, with a full cargo of 
Brussels lace, French silks and brandies, the 
property of an extensive dealer in London, with 
whom our skipper had contracted to deliver the 
cargo ata given point on the Kentish coast, round 
which we had been hovering some six days, 
awaiting a proper time and state of weather for 
the successful accomplishment of our purpose. 
We were dodging over on the French coast, 
when the weather shut in thick, and we hauled 
up for the English land, steering for the mouth 
of the Tunbridge, in which we designed to effect 
a landing. 

We made a good land-fall, and soon after night 
set in, ran into the river, and making our signal, 
were answered that all was right, when we 
dropped our mudhook in a small bight, or bay, 
about four miles from the boat-guard station. 

Our anchor was scarce bedded, when the boats 
sent to receive our freight dropped alongside, and 
their crews leaped aboard, greeting us heartily, 
while we welcomed them with a stiff rammer, of 
which all sipped (?) ere commencing their task. 

Our hatches were speedily removed, and the 
boats laden with the richest portion of the cargo, 
when the crews mustered aft to splice the main- 
brace preparatory to their departure for the 
beach. But the leader of the party had not 
drained his pannakin, when the shrill whistle of 
the lookout, succeeded by the sudden dash of 
oars, and a triumphant cheer close aboard 
warned us of the advance of the Philistines. 

“ To the boats and back to your arms, lads !” 
exclaimed the leader of the shore party, making 
adash at the starboard gangway at which his 
boat rode by her painter. 

“ Avast there, Paul Edgecombe! Lie close, 
man,” hissed our skipper, as he grasped his 





arm. “Let them come; they’ll ha’ to muster 
stronger than e’er I saw them on this station, 
when they can capture the ‘ Witch o’ Wight.’ 
Let them—” 

“Yacht ahoy!” shouted the leader of the 
intruders, as their boat dashed up under our 
counter, her crew spinning their oars, as her bow- 
man hove a grapnel into our rigging. 

“ Ahoy!” responded the skipper, adding in a 
low tone to those about him, “ Lie close, lads. 
Let him mak’ us a prize an he weel. He no ha’ 
the ple’zure 0’ pouching the prize money, or I’m 
mista’en.” 

“ What does all this mean? By my soul, sir, 
you're a bold one—running a cargo under our 
very eyes. Surrender; your vessel is a lawful 
prize !’’ cried the officer of the guarda coasta, as 
he bounded over our rail. 

“ Heck, mon, dinna be in siccanahurry. Wha 
tauld ye we were rinnin’ a cargo?’ responded 
Captain Greaves, advancing to meet him. 

“Do you dare deny the fact, in view of all this 
evidence ?”’ demanded the officer, indicating the 
various bales, parcels, and ankers of brandy 
which encumbered the deck. “I know you, my 
bantam. You are the smuggler, Greaves, and 
this is the famous ‘ Witch.’ Ha, ha! I’ve been 
after you for a long time, and now I have you, 
Slagrante delicto. Perhaps you will assert all this 
goodly array of contraband wares’ is vice versa, 
only so many specimens of domestic production, 
and that you are receiving instead of discharging 
acargo. Inthe boat, there, board!” 

“O, an’ welcome, Mr. Officer, I’m varra weel 
pleased to ha’ the honor o’ entertaining baith you 
an’ your men,” rejoined the skipper, with a low 
chuckle. 

“What effrontery! Do you surrender, or 
must I place you in irons, with your crew ?” 

“ Arons! I’m na pirate. But I’m na settin’ 
yer authority at defiance, mon.” 

“Then I’m to understand that you sur- 
render ?” 

“If ye’er sae minded, I trow there’s na help 
for’t.”” 

“How many men do you muster ?” 

“Ye see them.” 

« All ” 

“Ay ; they wur a’ the fore, to or ye cam ower 
the rail.” 

“ But are those all that you carry ?” demanded 
the revenue officer, indicating a cluster of eight 
seamen, who stood near, unmoved spectators of 
the scene. 

“ They’re enow, I trow, to handle siccan a bit 
barkie as this.” 

“Place those men in irons, Mr. Lumley,” said 
the officer, addressing his second in command, 
“and make the signal that we have succeeded. 
Bear a hand; we must get the anchor and run 
down to the station, while the tide serves. With 
your permission, captain, I’ll overhaul your 
papers.” 

“ Wi’ a’ my heart. I trow ye’ll be convinced 
while inspecting them, that ye ha’ come a gray 
gait once in ye’re life.” And turning away, 
Captain Greaves led the way to the cabin, fol- 
lowed by his would-be captor. 

The full crew of the coast-guard had mustered 
on our deck by this time, and under the direction 
of Mr. Lumley, proceeded to execute the order 
he had just received. But they failed to perceive 
the group of hardy smugglers, who were ready 
to pounce upon and secure them at a minute’s 
warning, while the portion of the crew, against 
whom their efforts were directed, made only 
flicient show of to engage their im- 
mediate attention for a few moments, when the 
remainder assailed them unawares, and ere 
they could recover from their surprise, made 
them prisoners, and secured them to a man. 

The affair was most adroitly managed, and 
was concluded without much noise, when the 
prisoners — thirteen in number —were quietly 
placed in the laden boats, in which our staunch 
allies hastened to embark, when casting off their 
fasts, the little fleet dropped out of ear-shot ere 
the oars were shipped, or any noise made which 
might betray the success of our ruse. 

All was quiet on board our little craft when the 
leader of the revenue party regained the deck, 
and hailed his subordinate. 

“Mr. Lumley!” No answer. “Mr. Lum- 
ley, Tsay!’ But Mr: Lumley being far beyond 
the compass of his voice, remained deaf to the 
summons. ; 

“ He maun be ower busy—gane to the station 
to deliver ye’re message, maybe!” sneered our 
skipper at his side. 

“Gone to— This silence smacks of foul play, 
scoundrel! Where are my men?’ And the 
excited officer drew a pistol from his belt, pre- 
senting it point blank at the head of the 
contrabandist. 

“ Saf'ly, fair an’ saf’ly, Mr. Officer. Bethink 
yourself, mon, how s’uld I ken? was na I wi’ ye 
in the cabin?” 

“ True, but you must know something of this. 
Lumley! Lumley, I say! He aint in the ves- 
sel, or he would answer me.” 

“Sae I think, an’ as yer frien’ I’d advise ye to 
tak’ things fair an’ easy till he returns.” 
“Wretch, he has been murdered by your 
orders |” 

“Na, na, leftenant, I na pirate, as I tauld ye 
before. But siccan rage’ll na mend matters. I 
tauld ye ye had cum a gray gait, an’ noo ye maun 
mak’ yer best o’t. Andrew !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded our chief mate, ap- 
proaching from forward, where we were clustered, 
concealed from view by the Erebusean darkness, 
while the gleam of the cabin lamp falling full 
on our superior and his companion, betrayed to 
us their slightest movement. 

“ Ha’ ye seen anything o’ this gentleman’s 
companions !” 

“ Ay, sir, they’ve gone ashore.” 

“ Ashore! How ?”’ demanded the tide-waiter, 
momentarily thrown off his guard, and rushing 
to the quarter to look for his boat. 

The mate, obeying a signal from the skipper, 
was at his side in an instant, and taking him un- 
awares, disarmed and secured him after a slight 
scuffle, when he led him back to the cabin, pro- 
testing loudly against such treatment, and threat- 
ening the old man and his subordinate with the 
direst vengeance for the deed. Captain Greaves 








exemption from all bodily harm, summoned the 
steward, and ordered him to brew a full bumper 
of brandy punch, in which he laughingly ban- 
tered his captive to pledge him “ success to the 
contrabandists.” 

The old man’s genial humor and pleasant 
sallies soon won the captiveto submission to his 
fate, and finally his assent to the proposed senti- 
ment, which was honored in a full bumper. 

For an hour the punch bowl was in frequent 
requisition, by which time the exhilarating effects 
of its contents upon the officer were clearly ap- 
parent; exciting him to uproarious mirth, and 
rendering him oblivious of the discussion which 
ensued between his entertainers regarding the 
ultimate disposal of himself and companions. 
At the close of that period the boats returned, 
bringing back the captured tide-waiters, who, on 
being transferred to our deck, were conveyed to 
the cabin by the captain’s order, where they were 
served with liquors, and released from their 
bonds, the captain and mate remaining to guard 
and entertain them. 

But Lumley, the second in command of the 
party, proved invulnerable to the kindness of his 
hosts, and made a rash attempt to make them 
prisoners, while engaged in their generous task. 
But he was speedily convinced of his folly, and 
obliged to submit to the indignity of bonds a 
second time; when Captain Greaves vowed re- 
venge for the attempt, and swore roundly that he 
would make smugglers of them all for the once. 
Our crew, with the majority of our aids, had 
rushed to the rescue, on hearing our superior’s 
signal, and to us he now addressed himself. 

“ Ay, lads, away wi’ them. Use them canny ; 
but tak’ guid care they ilkaane do wark enow to 
compromise them.” 

Our readers may be assured we required no 
second order to expedite their removal. De- 
spite the threats of the indignant Lumley, and 
the violent resistance of several of his associates, 
we bore them off triumphantly, and surrounding 
them on the maindeck, obliged them, one and 
all, to aid us in reloading the boats, enlivening 
our labor with merry jests at their expense, and 
jeering them for their helpless submission to the 
contrabandists’ power. x 

The leader had been spared this indignity, by 
our captain’s orders, and he still remained in the 
cabin, swilling punch, and heedless of the fate 
of his companions. In fact, he was too deeply 
attached to his cup at all times to have any very 
great regard for the demands of his duty, and 
on this occasion the reeking ocean of punch at 
his command, evidently had claims on his atten- 
tion, paramount to all others. 

The boats were soon laden to their utmost 
capacity, when a consultation regarding the 
policy of awaiting their return for the remainder 
of our cargo was held, when it was decided we 
should remain at anchor an hour, when if they 
failed to return or communicate their incapacity 
to do so, we were to heave up and stand in shore- 
ward until we shoaled ouy water to three fathoms, 
when we were to sho light three times 
seaward; which they Wer in person or 
by signal from the shore. If the latter, we 
might know the boats were unavoidably detained, 
and could not return, when we were to dispose 
of our captives in such manner as would effect- 
ually prevent them from surprising the shore 
party, and make good our escape. 

Having come to this decision, our allies cast 
off and pulled shoreward, leaving the discomfited 
tide-waiters in our custody, when we turned our 
attention to the praiseworthy task of intoxicating 
all who could be prevailed upon to taste our 
strong waters. 

Lumley, however, ined inv 

Drink he would not, while four others adhered 
to his example, whom, as a reward for theif 
non-conformity, we obliged to pass up the re- 
mainder of our cargo, and arrange it in the 
gangway, ready for removal. 

The task was completed ere the hour had 
elapsed, when we hove @hort and made prepara- 
tions for departure, by which time one of the 
boats returned, to report the approach of the 
whole posse of coast guards from the station, and 
that they were now scouring the bay in search 
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S. 
Ot tie they been near the cave?” demanded 
the old man hurriedly. 
“Not yet. Our scout reports them only in 
search of the ‘ Witch,’ which was seen running 
in at nightfall,” responded the in of the 
boat. ‘‘ You had better be off while you may.” 
“Na without rinnin’ the cargo. Lay yer bit 
boat alangside an’ we’ll ha’ the maist o’t aboard 
in a jitfy. Gie me a clear hold, an’ the excise- 
men may attempt a seizure an’ welcome. My 
papers are a’ in gude order—” 
“But will prove unavailing when I tell my 
story,” hissed Lumley, who had stolen cautiously 
uponthe group. ‘“ What ho, my men, our com- 
rades are in the bay—” 
“ But wont be likely to find you in a hurry,” 
exclaimed the mate, knocking the intruder down 
without ceremony, when he dragged him into the 
cabin, taking the precaution to gag him to pre- 
vent an outcry. Those of his companions who 
were sober were also gagged and bound, when 
their boat was hauled up and loaded with the 
small remnant of our cargo, which we could not 
stow in the other. Fifteen minutes sufficed for 
the transfer, when our allies shoved off, and tak- 
ing the coast guard’s boat in tow, pulled shore- 
ward with mufiled oars. 
Ten minutes later we were under weigh and 
standing down the river, close-hauled, every 





precaution which prudence could suggest being 
adopted to prevent a betrayal of our position to 
our wary foe. We had rounded the point of the 
bay, and were standing boldly out into the 
stream, congratulating ourselves on our escape 


unseen, when the stern hail, “Cutter ahoy !” 
from a point at no great distance ahead, betrayed 
the vicinage of the guard boat. 


“ Ahoy,” was the old man’s instant reply. 

“ What vessel is that ?” 

“The yacht Gazelle,” responded the skipper, 
disguising his tone, and adding, “ Wha are you 
that speaks ?” 

“Heave to, and I'll tell you when I get 
aboard.” 





accompanied him, and having assured him of 


’ 


“ Answer him, Andrew,” said the old man, 


turning to the mate, who stepping to the gang- 
way said, “ Excuse us; we must be in Hastings 
at daylight, and must make the most of this ebb, 
in order to escape the flood tide.” 

“Blast the flood-tide! Heave to, I tell ye.” 

“ What for!” demanded the mate,sarcastically. 

“T'll teach you, curse you! Ready, present— 
Now will you heave to, or shall I fire into you ?” 

“ Why who, or what are you, and by what 
authority do you command our obedience ?” 

“ That of her majesty’s revenue.” 

“Humph! Why the deuce didn’t you say so 
at first? Ease off the main-shest. Ease the 
helm down.” And leaving the gangway, the 
mate hurriedly hove down several coils of 
rigging, creating quite a hubbub ; but at the same 
time warning us to hold all fast. 

During the progress of the foregoing diulogue, 
we had hauled past the guard-boat, the crew of 
which had been pulling with all their might to 
keep up with us, until they heard the order issued 
to heave the vessel to, when the sound of their 
oars ceased, and they doubtless made prepara- 
tions to board. vs 

Two minutes elapsed after the mate ceased 
operations, during which not a sound which 
might betray us was heard about our deck, while 
we rapidly increased our distance from the guard- 
boat, from which its commander’s hail came but 
faintly to our ears at the close of the period just 
mentioned. 

The hail was soon succeeded by a volley of 
musketry which likewise proved ineffectual in 
bringing us to, although it awakened our appre- 
h for our ulti safety, as it would be 
likely to set some of the government cruisers on 
our track, in which case a clear sky and a light 
breeze might prove fatal to our interests. 

A few minutes later a blue light was burned 
in the guard-boat, which was speedily answered 
by another at the guard-station, and soon after 
by a third, on the opposite side of the river; the 
last betraying the presence of the Agile cutter, 
which we had good reason to know as the fastest 
vessel in the revenue service. 

“ We're in for’t, captain,” said the mate, as he 
witnessed the third illumination of the atmos- 
phere. “As sure as you live, that’s the Agile, 
and we will have need of a clean pair of heels.” 

“ That’s sae, Andrew. But I trow we can gie 
them the slip yet. I wad gie muckle, gif we 
were only weel rid o’ them loons i’ the cabin. 
Gar the laddies clear away the dory. We maun 
mak’ some sacrifice to be rid o’ them, an’ if it 
costs na mair than the auld boat, we may weel 
chuckle at our bargain.” 

A few minutes sufficed for the preparation of 
the boat for the reception of our captives, and 
we were about to enter the cabin to remove them, 
when a second blue light was burned on board 
the Agile, betraying the fact that she was already 
a-weigh, and standing up the river, while the 
responsive signal from the boat, assured us we 
had no time to waste in a transfer of our 
passengers. 

“Gie her the muslin, Andrew. We maun 
tak thae loons wi’ us, at the risk o’ being tried for 
kidnappin’ her majesty’s loyal subjects.” And 
the undaunted skipper took the helm, while we 
hastened to set all the canvass our spars would 
bear, our staunch little craft keeling gunwale to, 
under the increased pressure, and dashing on- 
ward towards the offing at a fearful rate. 

Some thirty minutes elapsed, when the heavy 
southeast swell assured us we had gained open 
water, and we were preparing to jibe ship, in or- 
der to stand up channel, when a third blue light, 
right in our wake, and but a short distance 
astern, betrayed the presence of our swift pur- 
suer. An instant later, the signal was answered 
seaward, assuring us of the danger in advance, 
and eliciting various murmurs and expletives 
from the lips of more than one of our number. 

“In with the kites, Andrew. We maun ‘ face 
the music,’ as your Yankee sailor * says in his 
last beuk. Ease aff the sheets.” And as he 
spoke, the fearless old sea-dog rolled the wheel 
up, when the vessel, obeying the impulse of the 
helm, fell off dead before it, and coming up on 
the other tack, jibed the boom, when she was 
again suffered to fall off, till she headed for the 
guard-station. 

The manceuvre was scarce concluded, when 
the creaking of our pursuer’s cordage fell upon 
our ears, and immediately after we obtained a 
glimpse of her low, rakish hull, and taunt spars, 
as she swept by in full chase of the audacious 
smuggler, who was the first to hail. 

“ Cutter ahoy !” 

“ Ahoy.” 

“Ts that the Agile cutter?” 

“It is. Who are you?” 

“The pleasure yacht’ ‘ Highland Lass,’ on a 
pleasure cruise, Lord Glamis incommand. Are 
you after that fellow who passed just now ?” 

“ Yes, my lord. How was he steering ?”” 

“ South-southwest, and carrying a cloud of 
canvass. We only escaped collision with him by 
the merest chance.” 

The response came back from the flying ves- 
sel, but so indistinct as to seem but a murmur, 
and with a chuckle, Captain Greaves resigned the 
wheel, remarking : 

“Yon fule’s gane a wile-goose chase now, 
Andrew. We may tak’ a breathin’ spell an’ 
land thae knaves in the meantime. Keep her 
weel up for the station ; it’s like to be praty weel 
deserted noo, an’ ye may een gang to the beach 
an’ meet nane to speer whaur ye’re gaun.” And 
turning away he entered the cabin to rouse the 
sleeping inebriates, and release those who were 
bound. 

The weather continued highly favorable ; the 
fog continuing so dense that we were obliged to 
feel our way with the lead, when having shoaled 
our water to three fathoms, we hauled the fore- 
sheet to windward, and tambling a half dozen of 
the most insensible of our captives into the 
dory, sent them ashore in charge of two trusty 
seamen. 

The boat was absent some fifteen minutes, 
when it returned, and the remainder were em-! 
barked, the mate taking the needfal precaution 
to bind Lumley and his sober associates anew to 
prevent a surprise on their part, when the boat 








again shoved off, and we went about, awaiting 

the boat’s return on the other tack, on which we 
could fetch out by Hasting Head, the southern 
headland of the river. 

The boat returned, but was scarce hoisted up, 
when a rocket shot upward from the station, an- 
nouncing to us the freedom or discovery of our 
captives, and to our pursuers our presence in the 
bay. It was speedily answered at several points 
seaward ; but at such a distance as rendered us 
confident of success. 

An hour later, we were plunging madly 
through the channel swell, and the faint gray 
dawn of morning was struggling to penetrate the 
dense vapor which enveloped the whole range of 
coast, shrouding our flight from observation, and 
impressing us with the necessity of continued 
vigilance, at least, until we had reached French 
waters. 

The fog lasted but a short time longer, being 
speedily dissipated by the god of day, when we 
made the astounding discovery that we had run 
the gauntlet of a whole fleet of cruisers which had 
been gathered to the spot by the frequent signals. 

Fortunately we had gained an offing of them 
all, though one, which we recognized as the 
Agile, was less than a mile distant, and trimmed 
her sails in chase as soon as she discovered us; 
but the fact gave us but slight uneasiness, and 
splicing the main-brace, we went to breakfast 
with a hearty appetite, highly elated with our 
success in Fortine tHe Trpe-Wairers. 

nn eee 
STRIKING A STATE. 


It is well known to most of our readers that 
the enterprise of Tennesseans has constructed 
turnpikes in all directions from this State to the 
Kentucky line, under the promise, from their 
Kentucky neighbors, that they would continue 
them into their State. All these pikes still end 
at the State line, with no prospect of their being 

led. The q is that in a season 
like the present, when the roads are soft, and 
there are frequent rains and snows, and heavy 
crops to haul over the roads, they get into the 
most horrible condition, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the traveller from Tennessee absolute- 
ly drops into Kentucky ; and if he does not drop 
in so deep that horses can’t haul him out he is 
lucky beyond the average of his class. A few 
days since a traveller from foreign parts took 
passage on the two-wheel mail-cart for the inte- 
rior of the State, and was enjoying a good nap. 
From this nap, however, he was suddenly aroused 
by a tremendous concussion, which threw him 
violently against the side of the box, skinning 
his nose, an! otherwise bruising his body. Upon 
looking about he found the vehicle in the midst 
of a limitless sea of mud, about the consistency 
of thin cream, and the bottom of the box below 
the water line; the horse’s head and neck were 
the only portion of the animal in sight, and the 
driver was laying his whip on to them. The 
traveller, recovering himself with a vehement 
execration, inquired : 

“ What in thunder is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” responded the driver, busily plying 
his whip the while, “only we’ve struck Ken- 
tucky!’ 

Our traveller, in relating his experience, said 
that he had, in the course of his life, been in a 
good many tight places—that he had been blown 
up on steamboats, thrown off of railroads, and 
upset in stages—but that was the first time he had 
ever “run against a State,” and he believed that 
Kentucky was the only State on the face of the 
earth gaa the thing could be done.— Tennessee 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Electrotype Table-Tops. 

A most beautiiul invention connected with ornamental 
tables has lately been exhibited in London. It consists 
in securing with varnish mother-of-pearl, precious stones, 
curious shells, ete., on a plate of copper intended for a 
table-top. These are arranged in an artistic manner to 
represent figures, leaving spaces of clean copper between 
them, and then submitting them to an electrotype bath, 
where a deposit of copper is made to fill up the spaces be- 
tween the stones, etc., and thus hold them embedded in 
the metal. After this the plate is submitted to a silver 
electro-plating bath, and the copper covered with silver, 
thus forming a curious and exquisite table-cover ready 
to be placed on a pedestal. 








An interesting Relic. 

Ex-Captain Seaver, of East Boston, has in his posses- 
sion an interesting relic in the shape of a bandkerchief, 
which was prepared and very widely circulated through- 
out the country at the time of the death of Washington. 
The centre is a mourning piece, in memory of the de- 
ceased, and is surroanded by the names of the States 
which then composed the Union In the corners and 
around the margin are quotations from the writings and 
sreeches of prominent men of the old world, as well as 
the new, bearing testimony to the goodness and greatness 
of Washington. The relic is now sixty years old, and is 
preserved with great care by its owner. 


Derivation of Words. . - 

The best authorities agree that the modern word 
hoax” is derived from hocus. Mr. Smart, the editor of 
‘ Walker Remddelled.”’ gives the following account of 
the origin of a word which some writers have traced to 
learned roots. The words quiz. to quiz, quizzing, which 
are only in colloquial use, originated in a joke. Daly, 
the manager of a Dublin playhouse, wagered that a word 
of no meaning should be the common talk and puzzle of 
the city in twenty-four hours; and in the course of that 
time the letters q u iz were chalked or posted on all the 
walls of Dublin, with an effect that won the wager. 





Killed by a pair of Sheep-Shears. 

Aman named Benton Orr, of Oteelic, New York, met 
with his death, lately, under the following circumstances : 
He was employed in shearing sheep for Thomas Havens, 
end was only in a barn at some distance from the house 
He had a sheep upon a low table, and was working at the 
animal, when it kicked against the handle of the shears, 
driving one blade into Orr's leg above the knee, and com- 
pletely severing the large artery. He died in less than 
three hours after the accident. 





Matches without Phosphorus. 

M. Canouil, of Paris, is now manufacturing chemical 
matches which contain no phosphorus or other poisonous 
substance. He has patented several kinds. The latest is 
made of chlorate of potash, powdered glass or flint, bi- 
chromate of potash, gum or dextrine, and water, made 
into paste. Their combustion is only caused by friction 
gnot by a biow or shock. Their manufacture i* not in- 
jurious to the workpeople 


Curious Discoveries. 

The Halton New Era states that on the farm of Philip 
Shaver, Eeq., Ancaster, Canada, there has lately been dis- 
covered a mound containing about sixty human rkele- 
tons, some earthen vessels, several brass rings and » lock 
of hair. On the arme of some of the skeletons, on which 
were several of the brass rings, the flesh was «til) remain- 





* Cooper. 


ing, but the remains generally were in a fable state 
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{Written for The Fiag of our Union.] 


THE COUNTESS DE BEAUMANOIR’S JEWELS. 


BY MISS E. MITFORD. 


Tur “Darling Mary” danced lightly upon 
the waves of Plymouth Bay, her anchor a-peak, 
her sails set, waiting only for the breeze which 
promised to rise with the sun, and for her cap- 
tain, Peleg Perden, who, standing in the kitchen 
of his little house, was bidding good-by to his 
young wife. The room was small, and rather 
meanly furnished, but in the centre stood a little 
round table, with a very white cloth, and a nicely 
prepared breakfast upon it. The wife’s plate 
was untouched, but in the grosser nature of the 
man, the trouble of the spirit had not subdued 
the cravings of the animal, and he had done 
justice to the nice cookery spread before him. 

The meal was soon over, however, and the 
skipper stood ready for departure, clasping to his 
heart the pretty head which nestled so confidingly 
upon it. 

“O, Peleg, I feel a great deal worse than com- 
mon about your leaving me this time; I feel as 
if we never should be so happy again, even if I 
ever live to see you, and I don’t expect I shall, 
for—” 

“ Now, now, little wife, darling Mary, don’t 
you say anything like that; you don’t want to 
send me off down-hearted, do you?” 

“No, indeed, Peleg,” said the young woman, 
catching at the idea of self-sacrifice, so dear to 
some feminine natures, and drying her eyes di- 
rectly. ‘No, dear, I know very well it’s all my 
nonsense, I shall get over it nicely, and when 
you come home I shall be as well and happy as 
ever.” 

“ Yes, and how pleased you will be to show 
me little poppet,” whispered the husband, slyly, 
and kissing the smooth, blushing cheek so near 
his lips. 

“Hush! 0, if you could only make enough 
with your half the cargo, to stay at home a 
while after this voyage, I think I could let you 
go now.” 

“I will do the best a man can, darling Mary, 
but I am afraid it must be some years yet, before 
I can stay very long with you and— 

“ There, there is Jem Watson, coming up from 
the brig to hurry you; good-by, Peleg dear, O, 
dear, dear me— 

“Don’t, Mary, don’t, O, good Lord, what 
shall I do ?” queried the captain, wildly, as his 
wife’s sobs burst the strong bonds she had laid 
upon them, and broke passionately out. “I 
can’t go to-day, Mary, and leave you so; I'll 
send word to Hedge & Norton that I shall wait 
till to-morrow—” 

“No, no, Peleg.” And with a powerful effort, 
the wife brushed away the tears, held down the 
sobs, even essayed a smile with the quivering 
lips, but, fearing that this was too abortive an 
effort, to deceive even a man’s perception, she 


| sombre steadiness of tone, “‘ he drove into Havre, 


with his daughter, to complete some preparations 
for that event. While Antoinette was with her 
modiste, her father remained in the ourtiange at 
the door. A mob collected 

remarks, which the marquis, full of pride as of 
honor, would not notice for some time. At last, 
however, he sent a servant to summon madem- 
oiselle, and himself drew up the blinds of his 
carriage. ‘This cool contempt enraged the 
canaille, who flew at the carriage, tore the mar- 
quis from it, he defending himself nobly to the 
last, and—she has swooned, she does not hear 
me—hung him at the nearest lamp post.” 





MOTE FLAG OF COR UNION? 








then, my son,” cottinued she, in a softened 
tone, “and see what money Francois Bonpré 
has in his hands. I believe he is honest, and 
will keep the secret of our escape, but trust no 
one else. He will also pack the plate, and a few 
small meubles, valuable for themselves, or from 
association. I will se to my jewels, and clothes 
for myself and Antoinette—poor child, if the 
canaille had known that she was god-daughter 
of our unhappy queen this morning! Well, if 
you make arrangements with this captain to- 
night, our boxes can be carried to the pier to- 
morrow midnight, and we will embark when he 
is upon the point of sailing.” 





“O, blessed virgin!” groaned the » 
sinking into her fauteuil, the insensible form of 
Mademoiselle de la Tour still clasped to her 
heart. 

“ Just then,” resumed Reginald, still with the 
calmness of intense and suppressed passion, 
“ just then I rode into the street, and reached the 
spot at the moment when Antoinette stood at the 
top of the steps, frozen with horror, confronting 
her father’s dead body, which hung quite still, 
exactly opposite her. I leaped from my horse, 
cut down the body, made my servant take it be- 
fore him, seated Antoinette upon my own saddle, 
leaped up behind her, and was off, leaving the 
mob snarling and muttering behind me, but not 
quite daring yet to attack a Beaumanoir.” 

“ My brave son!” murmured the 


“ Admirable, my mother! What a talent for 
affaires you possess. No wonder my father had 
so much confidence in your judgment.” 

“Go, go, Reginald,” said the , hastily, 
“TI must return to Antoinette. See Bonpré at 
once, but, O, my son—” And the haughty wo- 
man’s voice faltered, as, maternal emotion sweep- 
ing away the frosty bulwarks of decorum and 
reserve which education had built aboyt her 
heart, she held out her arms to the son, who re- 
paid her embrace and her kisses with warmth of 
which he was not ashamed. “0, my only son, 
my only child, guard your life for me, for the 
mother whose heart is bound up in yours.” 

“T will take care. Such a mother and such a 
bride may well makea man cautious,” replied 








“The corpse of the Marquis de la Tour has 
been laid on the bed in the state chamber,” re- 
sumed the count; “if you will give orders con- 
cerning it, and try not to let my poor Antoinette 
die, I will go and see the steward, collect what 
money and plate we can carry, and when night 
falls, ride again into Havre, and make arrange- 
ments for our escape. There is an American 
ship in the harbor; I will see the captain, and 
doubt not that in disguise we may yet—” 

“ Emigrate !”’ shrieked the countess. 

“Would you prefer to accompany Monsieur 
de la Tour?” asked her son, coldly ; then, his un- 
natural calmness giving way, he threw himself 
at his mother’s feet, kissed her hands, while irre- 
pressible tears gushed from his eyes. “ Pardon, 
pardon, my mother!” reiterated he. “Iam as 
brutal as they, but such sights, such thoughts— 
they turn a man to a savage, or to a stone. I 
have tried to be the stone, I have proved myself 
the savage.” 

“I forgive you, my poor son,” whispered the 
countess, brokenly. “Go, now, and summon 
Fanchon and Jeannette to take this poor child to 
my bedroom; I will see her comfortable, and 
return to consult with you upon this matter.” 

The frightened soubrettes, pale and agitated, 
answered the tinkle of the little bell, and, under 
the countess’s directions, carried the still insen- 
sible form of Mademoiselle de la Tour to the 
next room. After a short interval Madame de 
Beaumanoir returned to the boudoir, up and 
down which paced her son, with fierce 





half pushed, half-kissed him out of the house, 
watched him from the window, till he had 
turned at the corner, to take one more look at 
home and wife, then locking the door, and draw- 
ing the little curtain close over the window, Mary 
Perden sat down to cry herself as nearly ill as 
she dared. 

Half an hour after, the “Darling Mary” 
stood gallantly out to sea, with a fine breeze, a 
press of sail, and a very grave captain, pacing 
her deck, and glancing now sh d, now 
aloft. 

A brilliant October sun shone upon the stately 
Chateau de Beaumanoir, and streaming through 
the painted window of a boudoir, cast a flood of 
prismatic rays upon the stately and patrician 
figure of a lady, about sixty years of age, whose 
coif and black raiment announced her as a 
widow, while her still glossy and abundant hair, 
the delicate yet somewhat severe outlines of her 








face, and above all, the white and delicate hands, 


upon which sparkled a few magnificent gems, 
and the tiny foot planted somewhat firmly upon 
the cushion which protected it from the inlaid 
floor, proclaimed Hortense Countess de Beau- 
manoir née de Montmorenci to have been a 
beauty of the ancien regime. 

The lady, with gracefully bended head, count- 
ed assiduously the threads of her embroidery, 


“ Antoinette is recovering, and I have given 
directions regarding my murdered friend,” said 
she, in a broken voice; for the marriage of Hor- 
tense de Montmorenci had been one of convenance, 
and the Marquis de la Tour had been the friend 
of her youth. ‘ Now,” resumed she, presently, 
“ about the rest ; is it indispénsable that we em- 
igrate? Is there no other part of France—” 

“None, my mother. At Paris, our king and 
his queen are held prisoners by the mob, and this 
sacrilegious example held out by the metropolis, 
has corrupted the whole country. No, my 
mother, France is no longer a home for French- 
men and French-women ; it has become a den for 
wild beasts, an elysium for sans-cul 

“‘ Reginald,” said the countess, severely, “do 
not, my son, debase yourself, and insult your 
mother, by repeating in her boudoir, the odious 
slang of the rabble.” 

“Forgive me, madame; but lest this rabble 
should come and shout their slang themselves, in 
this boudoir, and in the ears even of the Countess 
de Beaumanoir, is it not better to escape in 
time ?” 

A pause followed. The lady glanced slowly 
about her favorite apartment, filled with the fa- 
miliar articles of virtu and bijouterie, which it 
had been one of the chief pleasures of her mo- 





yet interrupted herself now and again, to glance 
at the door of her apartment, and to listen 
attentively. 

“Tam sorry I permitted Reginald to go into 
Havre,” murmured she, uneasily, and was rising 
from her fauteuil to reach a little silver bell, 
seinng upon a table close at hand, when hasty 

funded upon the polished floor of the 
salon outside, followed by the abrupt entrance of 
Reginald de Beaumanoir, his noble‘face flushed 
and angry, his dress disordered by haste, and his 
arm about the form of a young girl, who, judg- 
ing by her pallid face and tottering footsteps, 
would have fallen but for this support. 

“Is it not frightful, my mother ?” commenced 
the young man vehemently, but was interrupted 
by the countess, who, raising her head with an 
air of injured dignity, said coldly : 

“ My son!” 

“ Pardon, madame,” replied the young man, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘ No doubt my entrance into 
your boudoir has been somewhat too informal, 
but the news which I bring, and the times in 
which we live, must plead my excuse. Allow 
me to present to you Mademoiselle Antoi de 
ja Tour, an orphan, and my fiancée, who imp! 








life to late ; through the open 
door, into the stately salon beyond, where she had 
reigned queen of many a brilliant company ; out 
at the window, opened to give air to the fainting 
girl, and through which she saw the beloved gar- 
den, whose every walk, parterre and shaded 
bower were filled to her with reminiscences, and 
whose flowers had helped her when a bride, to 
learn again to love life ; then she looked steadily 


up: 

Pi My son, I have taken my resolve. In this 
house I have lived, and here I will die. You 
and Antoinette are young. Life lies before you, 
escape and enjoy it, if you can. For me, I will 
stay here; if the mob come, let them come; if 
they kill me, they shall see how a Montmorenci 
can die. I will stay.” 

“ Then, mother,” responded Reginald, hastily, 
“you have pronounced the doom of all three of 
us. I shall never abandon you, as you should 
have known —Antoinette will never abandon 
me, nor could she escape alone—we will die 
together.” 

The countess buried her face in her hands. 
Several minutes elapsed silently. Then looking 
up, she asked, huskily : 





your protection.” 

“ An orphan!” exclaimed the countess, hastily, 
her stately reserve melting in a moment, as she 
held owt her arms to the beautiful pale girl whom 
her son Jed towards her. 

Antoinette, clinging to the heart thus opened 
to her, began at laat to recover from the state of 
dumb and rigid harrer which had frozen her lips, 
and her tears, and sobbing convulsively, she 
gasped at length : 

“QO, my father! ©, my father !” 

“ What is it, Reginald ¢” asked the elder lady, 
hastily. ‘“‘ What is this frightful news? I saw 
the Marguis de la Tour yesterday, and he was 
well, and spoke of your approaching marriage 
with this poor child.” 

“ This morning,” replied the young map, with 


« 





“ Reginald, is your decision irrevocable ?” 

“As irrevocable as the decrees of Heaven, 
my mother.” 

“Then I yield. Ihave no right to sacrifice 
you and your bride. They will throw me to the 
sharks, instead of hewing me to pieces on my 
own hearthstone, that is all,” said Madame 
Beaumanoir, with bitter resignation. 

“No, my mother, not so,” exclaimed Reginald, 
almost joyfully. ‘“ You shall live to see my 
children at your knee, and we will build a new 
Chateau de Beaumanoir, which you shall love 
better than even—” 

“I will go, Reginald,” interrupted the coun- 
tess, coldly. “ But do not try to persuade me it 
is a promenade to which you invite me, lest I be- 
lieve that it is neither a Frenchman nor a Beau- 
manoir-Montmorenci who speaks to me. Go, 





R ld, affectionately, and placing his mother 
in her fautenil, he hastily left the room. 





That night Captain Peleg Perden sat alone in 
the little cabin of his brig, thinking somewhat 
disconsolately of the wife at home, from whom 
he had not heard since his departure, and of the 
small results of his voyage, which had been far 
from successful in a mercantile view, owing to 
the purturbed state of affairs in France, where 
he found every man more engaged in his neigh- 
bors’ business than in his own. The captain’s 
reverie was disturbed by the — call upon 
deck : “ Boat ahoy !” 

The response was not wre but in another 
moment it became evident that some person was 
mounting the side of the ship. Captain Perden 
hurried to the deck, and found a young man, 
dressed in a coarse blouse and trousers, with a 
peasant’s hat slouched low upon his brow. As 
the captain appeared, the young man came to- 
ward him hastily, and inquired in very correct 
English, though with considerable accent : 

“ You are the captain of this brig, sir?” 

“ Yes, mounseer, I am.” 

“ Would you like a fine lot of brandy, and 
some other valuables, without—” 

“ Come down into my cabin, young man,” in- 
terrupted the captain, hastily, with a quick glance 
about him ; the few men upon deck were leaning 
over the side, criticising the weather, and ex- 
changing remarks in a jargon of broken French 
and English with the boatman who remained in 
the httle skiff alongside. Captain Perden, with a 
look of relief, ushered his visitor into the cabin, 
and shut the door. “ Yjou should not. talk of 
such things, y before everybody. I 
don’t think there’s any 4p in my taking a few 
ankers of brandy or a case of silks aboard, even if 
they haven’t been through the custom house—” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Reginald de 
Beaumanoir, coldly, and throwing aside the 
brusque manner in which, as much as in his 
coarse clothes, he had disguised himself, “it is 
not smuggling which I have to propose to you, 
although what you suppose my clumsiness in in- 
troducing my errand was intended to convey 
that idea.” 

“What do you want of me, then?” inquired 
the captain, a little doygedly. 

“I will tell you, my good friend,” replied the 
young man, confidentially, and seeing the error 
of manner into which he had been betrayed, he 
hastened to do away the unfavorable impression, 
by assuming his most engaging tone. “I have 
some friends who are anxious to settle in your 
happy and peaceful country; they have com- 
mitted no crime, but think it best in these trou- 
bled times to make their departure quietly—” 

“ Ah, ha! I understand,” interposed the cap- 
tain. ‘ What they call aristocrats, eh ?” 

“I know not what foolish things may be said 
by the ignorant mob,” returned Reginald, hast- 
ily; “but what I wish to represent to you is, 
that these two ladies and a young man are de- 
sirous to take passage with you, and they will 
pay handsomely, especially if you will sail 
immediately.” 

“ Pay handsomely !” repeated Peleg Perden to 
himself, almost unconsciously, as his thoughts 
reverted to that little wife, who had wished so 
pathetically that her husband might stay a little 
while with her after his next voyage. 

The brief reverie was broken by the anxious 
voice of the young Count de Beaumanoir. 

“Yes, very handsomely. Name your price, 
and if it is possible, you shall have it.” 

“ Suppose I say two hundred Louis?” asked 
Captain Perden, doubtfully. “That will be 
about a thousand dollars. A great price, but—” 

“T promise you three hundred Louis, as soon 
as we lose sight of the coast of France,” inter- 
posed Reginald, eagerly. 

“And give me a sight of them before we 
sail ?” inquired the New Englander, shrewdly. 

“ Certainly, if you doubt the word of—if you 
do not trust me,” replied the young man a little 
contemptuously. 

“ O, no offence, young man, only it’s best, you 
know, to be on the safe side in such a business.” 

“ You will have a boat, then, at a lonely pier, 
which I will describe to you, at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow night ; our valuables will there be de- 
livered to you, and we will also embark at that 
time, if you can sail immediately.” 

“ To-morrow night? It’s rather short notice, 
but I’ve pretty much finished up my trade here, 
and I guess I can manage so as to sail at sunrise, 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Very well; your boat then can take the 
heavy baggage, at midnight, and return about an 
hour before sunrise for the passengers.” 

“All right; the boat will be at the wharf at 
twelve, exactly. Which is it ag 

‘ Here is the direction, with the password, by 
which you will know the man who brings the 
boxes. Good evening, monsieur.” 





“Good night, mounseer. I shall carry out the 
idea of smuggling, if any questions are asked by 
my men.” 

The Count de Beaumanoir nodded, with a 
slight smile, and hastened to regain the skiff. 

The next night came, and precisely at twelve, 
a boat, steered by Captain Perden himself, was 
pulled silently alongside of the obscure wharf 
indicated in the paper given him by Reginald. 

A man stood there, beside a cart heavily 
loaded with baggage. 

“What are you looking at, friend?” asked 
the captain. 

“A dark night, with a bright day to follow,” 
replied the man in French. 

“All right—I believe,” replied the captain, 
after a little mental study. “ Bear a hand with 
these boxes, men, and get them into the boat, if 
she’ll hold them.” 

The loading silently proceeded, and was just 
completed, when the quick roll of carriage wheels 
was heard, and after a short interval, the Count 
de Beaumanoir rushed down the wharf, and laying 
hand on the captain’s arm, whispered hurriedly : 

“Thave brought them down to go in this 
boat; we suspect treachery with our servants, 
and they had rather suffer some inconvenience, 
than wait any longer.” 

“Can’t take ’ em now, anyway,” replied the 
captain, earnéstly. “The boat’s chock full, 
gunwale down now, and I daresn’t put another 
pound into her, after my men and I are n—” 

“You might leave some of the luggage till the 
next time.” 

“T should likely lose the morning tide, if I 
did. It’s taken a good deal longer to load than 
I expected, and we have just done cording 
them alldown. I will unload, if you say so.” 

“No, no—we wont risk being left. They can 
wait an hour in the carriage, if you can be back 
in that time.” 

“T’'ll send another boat off, as soon as I get 
aboard. ‘That’ll be shorter than to stop to un- 
load this. We've a little four-oared—” 

“Yes, that’s just the thing,” excls'med Reg- 


.inald. “They will wait where they are, or 


drive slowly about, and be down here in an 
hour—” 

“Tl be here,” replied Captain Perden, 
briefly. 

“ You had better take this casket now,” added 
Reginald, placing in the hands of the other a 
mahogany box, strongly clasped with steel, and 
about a foot square. ‘‘ We may think it best to 
dismiss the carriage and walk, to avoid attention. 
Place it in safety, my friend,” added the young 
man, in a mocking tone. “It is the guarantee 
of your payment.” 

“ Pretty weighty,” remarked the captain, with 
a pleased accent, weighing the box in his hands. 

“Yes, you are quite safe, so long as you have 
that, of not losing by your bargain,” replied the 
young nobleman, dryly. 

“ Well, the boat will be here in an hour, at 
farth: ” 

“We shall be awaiting her. Au revoir, mon- 
sieur le capitan.” 

“Good evening,” replied the captain, imitating 
as closely as possible the Frenchman’s dryly 
polite manner and tone. 

The boat pushed off, and soon reached the side 
of the Darling Mary. Captain Perden mounted 
to the deck, gave orders for unloading the one 
boat and lowering the other, and then proceeded 
to his state-room with the heavy casket in his 
hand. 

“Considerable heft, here,” soliloquized he. 
“T suppose the half, or the quarter of what’s 
here, would make me and Mary and the picaninny 
rich for life; well, I must put it up somewhere’s 
safe.” 

Looking about him a little, the captain selected 
a shelf above his state-room door, as a fit place 
of deposit, and essayed to place the casket upon 
it. Balancing it upon the front edge of the shelf, 
he gave it a violent push backward, but some 
forgotten articles at the back of the shelf tilted 
the box so much forward, that when the detain- 
ing hands were r d, it slid i diately 
down, grazing the captain’s skull in its descent, 
and landing with great force upon the floor, when 
the violence of its fall bursting the lock, it flew 
open, scattering the contents all about the room. 

“Sho!” ejaculated Peleg, rubbitg’ his head 
mechanically, but with his whole sensation ab- 
sorbed in wonder at the riches spread before him. 
Diamonds, -rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls 
—there they lay, set and unset, a bewildering, 
glittering mass, besides several watches, a variety 
of chains, lockets, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments of gold, and a mass of golden coin, which 
fairly dazzled the eyes of Peleg Perden. 

“ Well,” exclaimed he at last, “I think that 
high and mighty chap might well enough offer 
me three hundred Louis to save his life, when 
here’s as many as twelve hundred, if there’s 
one! It would serve him right for his airs, to 
make him pay double, or—I might—take ’em 
out, and see if he would give in to my keeping 
them, or—O, my God!” 

The captain turned pale as death at the thought 
which crossed his mind, and staggered to a seat, 
his hands before his face. 

“ Boat’s ready, sir,” was announce? through 
the door. 

“ Hold on a minute, and I’ll be up,” responded 
the captain, hoarsely. And as the man’s foot- 
steps denoted his departure from the door, he 
began to gather up the gleaming gems before 
him, and replace them in the box. 

The contact of the gold, however, seemed to 
excite him in a singular and powerful manner. 
His breath grew short and thick, his face 
flushed, his eyes, growing light and sparkling, 
cast furtive looks about him. 

“Tf they should never come ”’—whispered he 
—“‘if the boat should be too late—if it—should 
never go—who could ever claim it?—O, it 
would all be mine—mine and Mary’s—and I 
could stay with her always, and our child should 
be rich—” 

“It’s beginning to get pretty light. captain,” 
said the voice of the first mate outside the cabin 
door. “The boat’s been ready near an hour.” 

“ Wait till you’re called, Jones,” replied the 
captain, angrily. “I don’t mean to send the 
boat again till night—the young man said they 








shouldn’t be ready till then. I'll be up in a 
minute.” 

“ Very well, captain,” replied the mate, and 
retired. 

“ Yes, yes, I'll keep it—keep it for Mary— 
only for her—” muttered the captain, piling the 
gold upon the jewels in the box, with clammy, 
shaking hands. 

All were in, and he closed the box, hiding it 
in his bed; then sitting down again, he began to 
bite his nails uneasily, casting quick, nervous 
looks about him. 

“ All for Mary,” muttered he again. ‘“ She'll 
like those pretty things, poor girl—how pleased 
she’ll be—but—but—she’ll ask how I got them! 
O, good God, if she knew! What am I doing ? 
O, what am I planning? Heaven deliver me !” 

Unlocking his door, Captain Perden rushed 
frantically upon deck, leaped into the boat, which 
with its wondering crew lay alongside, seized the 
tiller, and shouted hoarsely to the men to pull, 
pull for their lives! Shouting frantically, urging 
now this man, now that, he behaved so like a 
maniac, that the sailors began to cast anxious 
looks at each other, and at him ; still the boat cut 
sharply through the crested waves, and touched 
the lonely wharf just as the sun rose, and two 
hours later than had been promised. 

As Peleg Perden sprang upon the wharf, a 
rapidly moving crowd were rushing out of the 
gates which shut it in, but no other person was 
to be seen. Running with all his might, the cap- 
tain soon overtook the throng and mingled 
with it. 

“ What’s this ?” asked he, in what French he 
could command. 

“Aristocrats!” yelled several together. And 
a torrent of invectives followed so rapidly, that 
Perden could understand nothing. 

He was giving up the effort in despair, when 
his eye caught that of a French sailor, who had 
shipped with him from home, but had begged a 
discharge on reaching Havre, that he might join 
the patriots. 

“ Pierre, tell me what this crowd is doing?” 
called the captain, vehemently, as the man 
approached. 

“They have caught three aristocrats who were 
escaping, mon capitan,” replied the man, with a 
laugh. “A citizen patriot, whom they called 
their steward, gave warning to the maire, who 
had just got a proscription against them from 
Paris—they had some trouble in tracking them, 
but finally caught them, on the wharf yonder ; I 
suppose they were waiting for a boat to take 
them off. Eh, mon capitan? Ha, ha! you were 
a good captain to me, mon ami, and I shall say 
nothing.” 

Pierre ran off at full speed, leaving Peleg Per- 
den standing like one struck to stone. 

Suddenly the mob paused a moment, then it 
surged forward with a yell from its innumerable 
throats, all rushing to a common centre, with 
shrieks, oaths, blasphemies, and inarticulate yells 
of rage. Again Peleg Perden caught Pierre by 
the arm. 

“ What—what now?” gasped he. 

“ Let me alone—I'll denounce you,” said the 
man, angrily. ‘You're one of ’em; you were 
trying to help them off—” 

“ Tell me—tell me,” gasped Perden, dragging 
his purse from his pocket, and pushing it into 
the man’s hand. 

“A citizen offered to kiss the girl, then, and 
the young whelp of an aristocrat struck him in 
the face, and called hima ——. Nowthey wont 
wait for the maire—they’ll hang ’em. A /an- 
terne—a lanterne!” shrieked Pierre, adding his 
voice to the hoarse and universal shout which 
rose from the mob. 

A moment later, and three forms rose above 
the heads of the crowd, suspended to three of 
those impromptu gibbets which played so fear- 
ful a part in the first French Revolution. 

Peleg Perden dragged his hat over his eyes, 
and turning from the sickening sight, rushed like 
a madman to the place where he had left his 
boat. Throwing himself into the stern sheets, 
he sank upon his face, and his brawny form 
shook with the violence of the sobs which con- 
vulsed it. 

It was a gloomy, sullen, November day, when 
the Darling Mary dropped anchor in Plymouth 
Harbor. Soon after,a boat left her side, from 
which the first mate landed, the boat immediately 
returning to the brig. The mate went directly 
to the house of Mr. Norton, one of the owners, 
and had an interview with that gentleman, the 
result of which was that Mrs. Norton put on her 
bonnet and went directly to Mrs. Perden, whom 
she found sitting up for the first time since her 
confinement, and holding her baby in her arms. 

With much kind preparation, Mrs. Norton at 
last broke the news to poor Mary that her hus- 
band had been lost at sea, had fallen overboard, 
it was supposed, in a furious gale of wind, and 
had never been seen again. 

“IT know you wont care about it now,” con- 
cluded the kindly intentioned woman, “but my 
husband hears from the mate that Captain Per- 
den bought the furniture and clothes of some of 
those French people who are running away from 
home so fast, and was bringing it all to you, and 
in his chest is a box of money and trinkets, such 
as vain women wear, which you can sell, and be 
not only comfortable, but quite rich.”’ 

The poor young widow heard not a word of 
this information, nor could she be brought to take 
any interest in it; but active Mrs. Norton made 
her husband convert everything into money, with 
Mary’s languid consent, and invest it safely. 
As her friend had prophesied, the widow was 
thus rendered not only comfortable, but rich. 

As time subdued the first intensity of her 
grief, Mary found a new interest in the care of 
her child, and this love finally absorbed her 
whole heart. As the boy grew to manhood, his 
mother cultivated in him her own generous and 
philanthropic temperament. 

“ Spend what can be spared from ourselves in 
& way to make others happy, and as your father 
would, had he been still alive,” said she. 

The boy became a man such as his father had 
never been, and the fortune purchased with the 
blood of the Beaumanoirs was converted, by the 
widow's prayers and the son's virtues, from the 
curse it threatened to be, to the blessing it became. 
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TRIALS OF INVENTORS. 
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The first omnibusses were established 
Nantes by Mr. Baudry. It was a bold | 
original idea, that of transporting citizens o: 
classes from one part of a city to another \ 
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an Englishman also, killed the same year; 
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upon deck, leaped into the boat, which 
ndering crew lay alongside, seized the 
shouted hoarsely to the men to pull, 
ir lives! Shouting frantically, urging 
ian, now that, he behaved so like a 
it the sailors began to cast anxious 
ch other, and at him ; still the boat cut 
ough the crested waves, and touched 
wharf just as the sun rose, and two 
-than had been promised. 
1g Perden sprang upon the wharf, a 
»ving crowd were rushing out of the 
h shut it in, but no other person was 

Running with all his might, the cap- 
overtook the throng and mingled 


's this ?” asked he, in what French he 

ymand. 

crats !””’ yelled several together. And 

of invectives followed so rapidly, that 

ald understand nothing. 

giving up the effort in despair, when 

ught that of a French sailor, who had 

ith him from home, but had begged a 

on reaching Havre, that he might join 

ts. 

, tell me what this crowd is doing?” 
captain, vehemently, as the man 


’ have caught three aristocrats who were 
mon capitan,” replied the man, with a 
‘A citizen patriot, whom they called 
ard, gave warning to the maire, who 
%t a proscription against them from 
-y had some trouble in tracking them, 

v caught them, on the wharf yonder ; I 
1ey were waiting for a boat to take 
Eh, mon capitan? Ha, ha! you were 
\ptain to me, mon ami, and I shall say 


1 van off at full speed, leaving Peleg Per- 
ing like one struck to stone. 

only the mob paused a moment, then it 

rward with a yell from its innumerable 

| rushing to a common centre, with 

aths, blasphemies, and inarticulate yells 

Again Peleg Perden caught Pierre by 


\—what now?” gasped he. 

‘ne aloneé—TI’ll denounce you,” said the 
rily. “ You're one of ’em; you were 
nelp them off—” 

' me—tell me,” gasped Perden, dragging 
vrs from his pocket, and pushing it into 
~~" hand. 

ven offered to kiss the girl, then, and 


« : 11 > whelp of an aristocrat struck him in 


nd called hima ——. Now they wont 
he maire—they’ll hang ’em. A /an- 
interne!” shrieked Pierre, adding his 
e hoarse and universal shout which 
the mob. 
ent later, and three forms rose above 
of the crowd, suspended to three of 
romptu gibbets which played so fear- 
in the first French Revolution. 
‘erden dragged his hat over his eyes, 
ig from the sickening sight, rushed like 
ito the place where he had left his 
‘ hrowing himself into the stern sheets, 
upon his face, and his brawny form 
ith the violence of the sobs which con- 





a gloomy, sullen, November day, when 
ng Mary dropped anchor in Plymouth 
Soon after, a boat left her side, from 
» first mate landed, the boat immediately 
*to the brig. The mate went directly 
‘se of Mr. Norton, one of the owners, 
an interview with that gentleman, the 
which was that Mrs. Norton put on her 
nd went directly to Mrs. Perden, whom 
. sitting up for the first time since her 
ent, and holding her baby in her arms. 
much kind preparation, Mrs. Norton at 
..@ the news to poor Mary that her hus- 
been lost at sea, had fallen overboard, 
upposed, in a furious gale of wind, and 
r been seen again. 
ow you wont care about it now,” con- 
1 kindly intentioned woman, “but my 
hears from the mate that Captain Per- 
ht the furniture and clothes of some of 
ach people who are running away from 
fast, and was bringing it all to you, and 
‘st is a box of money and trinkets, such 
omen wear, which you can sell, and be 
comfortable, but quite rich.” 
or young widow heard not a word of 
nation, nor could she be brought to take 
st in it; but active Mrs. Norton made 
nd convert everything into money, with 
nguid consent, and invest it safely. 
iend had prophesied, the widow was 
‘red not only comfortable, but rich. 
e subdued the first intensity of her 
y found a new interest in the care of 
and this love finally absorbed her 
rt. As the boy grew to manhood, his 
Itivated in him her own generous and 
pic temperament. 
{ what can be spared from ourselves in 
make others happy, and as your father 
i he been still alive,” said she. 
became a man such as his father had 
1, and the fortune purchased with the 
he Beaumanoirs was converted, by the 
rayers and the son’s virtues, from the 
eatened to be, to the blessing it became. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerriz.—We can supply The Flag of our Union as far 
back as the commencement of the present year. Price, 
$1 to July. 

Cc. B. L. “Dayton, Ohio.—The coins you refer to are cents, 

one ineted in Connecticut, and the other _ New Jer- 
Ti and Connecticut cents bear dates 1 va tthe 

1787 and ‘1788. The obverse has @ head, with th 

UcTori Connec. ;” on the reverse a figure re of Liberty 
holding a staff in one hand, and an olive branch in the 
other, surrounded by the motto ‘ Inpg. et Lip.,” and 
te. There are many varieties of this cent, all of 
which are very poorly executed.—The New Jersey cents 

bear dates 1786, 187, and 1788, of several ty ypes, “ 
ing slightly from each other. On the obverse is a shie ia 


plough), with ‘‘ Nova Carsarar, 1786.” 

Insurer. —In the city of New York there are eighty-four 
fire with capitals of 

$16,694,010. The losses paid 1 ssl ova amounted to 
pa 904,044: the dividends were 82, 434,976. The a 

expenses, taxes, ete., of 1858 were eas of six mil- 
lions of dollars 

Tax-Payer. om is now proposed in Philadelphia moar 
the insura companies some $10,000 for the wa 
used in extingoining fires. The reason for this is, that 
the ten pays $50,000 annually to the fire companies, 
while all the i belonging h- the city is insured 
—thus making the insurance companies gainers by 
this capitan. 

‘InquineR.—The steamer Australia was the first to make 
the mail steam voyage from England to Australia. She 
was built at Dumbarton by aie W. Druny & Broth- 

ers for Messrs. Cunard & Co., for the Canadian 
She left England on the first rovaee wk 4, 11 and 
returned on the 11th of Januar amine 
bon the vane in 221 daye—165 of reno oe under 
bugle: il, and 65 in port, lading and taking in 
eomiee 

Mecaanician.—lIron was first used about the year 1810, 
for the construction of vessels employed in canal and 
river navigation. After this, the next employment of 
material occurred in 1820, when a steam vessel ied 
the Aaron Manby was constructed at the Horsely Iron 
Works, and made a voyage between London and Paris, 
can unloading any part of her a In 1843 she 
was in good condition, and fs to that time had 
quired no repairs to her hull 

“* Down-Easter.”’—Liebig says : ‘—“ Our clothing is mere- 
ly an equivalent for a certain amount of poe If we 
went fishing and hunting, and exposed to the same de- 
gree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should ee able with 
ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and wash it ys 
with a quart of train oil, because the carbon and hy- 
drogen of these would only suffice to keep up the proper 
temperature of our bodies. 





TRIALS OF INVENTORS. 

Illustrious inventors are too often destined 
through life to endure the sarcasm of i ignorance, 
to struggle against the prejudices and 
of routine, to brave envy and bitter “poverty, 
Every one remembers the trials of our Fulton, 
and that touching anecdote of the single passen- 
ger who ventured to make the return trip with 
him on board the first steamboat from Albany to 
New York. This gentleman, a New Yorker, 
handed the great inventor his fare—six dollars. 
Fulton stood motionless and silent, absorbed in 
a and looking at the silver in his hand. 
ger, thinking he had 
enti some mistake, asked him if that was not 
the price. 

“ Excuse me,” replied Fulton, in'a voice of 
emotion, while tears trembled in his eyes, “I 
was thinking that these six dollars were the first 
money I have yet received for my long toils. I 
should like,” he added, taking his passenger by 
the hand, “to consecrate the memory of this 
moment, by asking’ you to take a bottle of wine 
with me; but I am too poor to offer it.” 

Sauvage, the inventor of the screw-propeller, 
lived in poverty all his life. He died two years 
ago. The idea of applying inflammable gas to 
lighting houses and streets originated with an 
engineer named Philippe Lebon, born about 1765, 
at Brachet, department of Haute-Marne, France. 
One morning, at the break of day, in 1802, his 
body was found in the Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
pierced with stabs. No investigation into-the 
cause of his death was made; the political 
troubles of the time prevented it. Philippe Le- 
bon had d only indiff and con- 
tempt. The English adopted his idea, and em- 
ployed it on a large scale in the space of a few 
years. 

The first omnibusses were established at 
Nantes by Mr. Baudry. It was a bold and 
original idea, that of transporting citizens of all 
classes from one part of a city to another at a 
trifling price. The idea was ridiculed, but suc- 
ceeded. The inventor, with three hundred thou- 
sand francs, his whole fortune, came to Paris at 
the close of the Restoration and established om- 
nibusses similar to those of Nantes. He failed, 
and completely ruined, threw himself iuto the 
canal de |’Ourcq. Baudry’s successors are 
millionaires. 

Ball were ii d by the Brothers Mont- 
golfier. Animals were at first put into the cars, 
and then men risked themselves in navigating 
the air. Pilatre des Rosiers was the first navi- 
gator and the first victim. He made his first 
voyage with the Marquis d’Arlandes, not with- 
out accident. On the 5th of June, 1785, Pilatre 
des Rosiers, and his companion Romain, fell 
from a height of two hundred feet, near Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, and were instantly killed. Onthe 
5th of July, 1819, Madame Blanchard, whose 
balloon took fire, fell on the roof of a house in 
the rue de Provence, and thenee into the street. 
On the 2ist of September, 1812, Count Zamboc- 
cari, who had once come near being burned, and 
another time narrowly escaped drowning in the 
Adratic, finally perished in consequence of his 
grostat taking fire. 

We might quote, besides Pilatre des Rosiers, 
and Zamboccari, victims of their passion for 
science, Harris, born at London in 1824 ; Saddler, 
an Englishman also, killed the same year; Oli- 
vari, killed at Orleans in 1802; Mosment, who 
fell and met his death in the ditches of Lille in 
1806; Bitortf, who had a fatal fall on the roof of 
a house in Manheim; George Gale who was 
killed near Bordeaux, in September, 1850; and 
the zronaut Green, universally known. 

Perhaps less pity is felt for this class of hardy 
navigators than for the fate of other seekers of 
problems. They are often regarded as men who 
only make capital of the public thirst for excite- 
ment, and who seek only to make money. The 
greater part of the names we have quoted is a 
reply to this reproach. As for the utility of bal- 




















loons, scientific men do not deny it. And if any 
one still asks “‘ What is the use of balloons ?” we 
might borrow the reply of Franklin to such a 
question, “ What is the use of a new-born 
child?’ It has been reserved for American 
aerial navigators to make the longest balloon 
voyage on record, and to traverse the space of 
twelve hundred miles in nineteen hours. After 
this may we not hope that at some distant date 
man will be able to command the air as he now 
commands the ocean ? 





THE CHINESE REBEL CHIEF. 

A very intelligent correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Traveller has been furnishing that journal 
with some highly interesting particulars in ref- 
erence to the religious belief and career of Tai- 
Ping, the leader of the great Chinese rebellion 
which has been so many years in progress. It 
appears that Tai-Ping is not a bonafide convert 
to Christianity, as many have supposed, but that 
he is only a sort of spurious Christian, and that 
his personal pretensions are more arrogant than 
were Mahomet’s. He even professes a divine or 
semi-divine character; that he has visited heav- 
en, been made the mouth-piece of a new revela- 
tion. Wedo not dare to specify his a 
mies. The Traveller publishes a “ ife 
which Tai-Ping sent to Lord Elgin, hoping to 
produce a profound impression on him. Mixed 
up with fundamental Christian doctrines is a 
strange jumble of blasph interpolations, 
the coinage of the rebel’s brain. It is also strik- 
ing to observe the tone and language in which he 
addresses the Christian strangers, who, instead 
of being branded as “ outside barbarians,” and 
“western devils,” are for the first time called 
“brethren.” May this be an augury of good in 
the future. It may be a better time is coming to 
China ; and that if the rebels aid in breaking up 
the empire, the few Christian ideas they have 
received, and the kinder spirit they cherish to- 
wards foreign nations, may materially aid the 
work of evangelization. 











A STORY OF A WIG. 

The Marchioness De Charlus took supper, one 
evening, with the Princess de Conti. She was 
an old gambler, very rich, and always half a cen- 
tury behind the fashion. Old ladies then wore 
enormously high wigs, called “ commodes,” 
which were put on and off as easily as bonnets. 
Madame de Charlus was seated near the Arch- 
bishop of Reims, Louvois’s brother, and was 
about to eat an egg, when stooping forward for 
the salt, her monumental wig took fire from a 
candle. The bishop, thinking no harm and 
wishing to rescue her from damage, tore off her 
wig violently, and threw it on the floor. The 
marchioness taking this action not for a service, 
but an insult, and mortified at being thus 
plucked, threw her egg in the archbishop’s face. 
The latter was perfectly calm, though his august 
countenance was entirely besmeared. The Prin- 
cess of Conti had another wig given to the mar- 
chioness, who could never be made to understand 
the danger she had incurred, and never ceased to 
scold about the Archbishop of Reims. 


THE RENEGADE: 
The Secrets of the Gul€ Mill, 
A Story of the Shores and Waters of Connecticut. 


BY MALCOLM J. ERRYM. 





Next week we shall commence an original 
novelette, thus entitled, written for us by Mat- 
cotm J. ErryM, author of “The Life Raft,” 
“The Sepoys,” etc. etc. It is a remarkable 
story, and founded upon historical facts in the 
State of Connecticut. It will be illustrated in 
our best style. 





Hatitam axp Rocers.—Hallam, the histo- 
rian, was very contradictory. They tell a good 
story of him and Rogers. The poet said, 
“How do you do, Hallam?’ “Do what?” 
“ Why, how do you find yourself?” “I never 
lost myself.” ‘“ Well, how have you been?” 
“ Been where?” “ Pshaw, how do you feel?” 
“ Feel of me and see.” “Good morning, Hal- 
lam.” “It’s not a good morning.” Rogers 
could say no more. 





A rataL Noumper.—The number 21 had a 
curious importance for Louis XVI. He was 
married on the 2lst of April, 1770; on the 21st 
of June took place his marriage féte, when sev- 
eral lives were lost; on the 2lst of June, 1791, 
he fled from Paris to Varennes, and was cap- 
tured by the revolutionists ; he was judged by a 
commission of 21 members, and beheaded on the 
2ist of January, 1793. 





Rorat Hypocrisy.—The Court of England 
lately went into mourning for thirty days for the 
King of Naples, a man thoroughly detested 
throughout Great Britain for his despotism, cru- 
elty and bigotry. The Pecksniffs do not all be- 
long to humble life, 





New Wueat.—The Baltimore papers state 
that new wheat is now coming to that market in 
considerable quantities and in excellent condi- 
tion, the quality being better than the early re- 
ceipts of several years past. 





Axpriat.—We have had so many balloon as- 
censions, lately, that one incontinently looks up 
to the sky, every time he passes out of doors, 
expecting to see a big thing aloft, with gas at one 
end and a Yankee at the other. 





Cuetsea.—We took a brief stroll in this 
thrifty suburb of Boston, a day or two since. 
The place had entirely outgrown our knowledge 
in the period of four years. It is in the full tide 
of successful increase. 





Dears or an Artist.—The death of David 
Cox, the greatest master of English water color 
landscape art, is announced. He died as full of 
years as of artistic honors. 





7 
EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Touis Napoleon has ordered back to Paris nearly 
all the special correspondents from the seat of war. 

The strength of the Austrian army in Italy, 
before the last battle, was 280,000 men. 

General Pierce is expected home this month, 
on account of the continued decline of his wife. 

Prentice says that, by the rules of war, it is 
death to stop a cannon-ball on its way. 

The viceruy of Egypt has suddenly forbidden 
farther operations on the Suez canal. 

Banvard’s paintings and panorama of the Holy 
Land continue to prove highly attractive. 
_ A movement has been started in Roxbury to 
procure a beautiful spot for a public common. 

The American Dental Convention meets at Ni- 
agara Fallsin August. They all “ pull together.” 

An asylum for inebriates is to be opened in 
Cleveland, Ohio, next spring. 

It makes the blood run cold to read the record 
of accidents last Fourth of July. 

It is said that there are no fewer than twenty- 
four candidates in training for the Presidency. 

At Maysville, Kentucky, James Stevens rivals 
the East Fakirs in self-inflicted cruelty. 

The French soldiers at Montebello began firing 
before they left the railroad cars. 

The preaching on the Common instituted by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is popular. 

Gen. Scott has ordered the U. S. troops to be 
constantly exercised with the bayonet and firing. 

The immigration to Wisconsin and Minnesota 
is said to be larger now than for three years past. 

In some portions of New Hampshire, there 
were sharp frosts early thie month. 

The sister of the Emperor of Russia has been 
the Empress Eugenie’s guest for many weeks. 

It is rumored that the new British ministry 
will curtail the expenses of the British Navy. 

Five short-horned Durham cattle, which cost 
$1000, were killed hy lightning at Antrim, N. H. 

Judge ‘Burnside was lately thrown from his 
carriage near Bellefonte, Pa., and instantly killed. 

Twenty pigs eat some cherries saturated with 
rum, at Philadelphia, and behaved absurdly. 

The Washington Star estimates the population 
of the Federal City at 75 or 80,000. 

‘There is no doubt that Napoleon was present 
at Magenta, and under fire, too. 

What is a bachelor? Nothing but a target for 
fair hands to shoot at. 





A PLEASANT SPECIFIC.—Many persons will 
suffer rather than take nauseous medicines, nor 
do we wonder that it should be so, but those who 
are afflicted with a cough, or irritation of the 
bronchial tubes, or realize any of the usual con- 
sumptive tendencies so liable in the American 
climate, need not fear to use that remarkable 
and long-tried specific, Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry, a remedy as agreeable to the palate 
as it is efficacious in removing disease. Having 
tested this article years since in our family, we 
have unhesitatingly recommended it verbally, 
and in our paper frequently, and many of our 
subscribers have addressed us letters upon the 
subject, Of course Py ible for us to re- 
turn individual to them, but when we 
say this is an unsolicited recommendation of the 
excellent Balsam, all our readers will understand 
that we mean what we say. Jt is a remarkable and 
never-failing remedy for consumptive symptoms, when 
taken in season. The great success of this popu- 
lar medicine has led to many imitations being 
thrown before the public, but the genuine article 
may be known by its always having “I. Butts” 
written upon the wrapper, which covers each 
package. For sale by all druggists. 





Facts anp Figurinc.—A bookkeeper at 
Havre has amused himself with the following 
arithmetical calculation: How much time will 
it require for a cashier, working six hours a day 
(from ten to four), to count the two billions 
three hundred and seven millions subscribed on 
the occasion of the late loan, supposing that he 
counts 500 francs a minute without interruption, 
and employs himself on an average 25 days per 
month, fete days being deducted? Many per- 
sons wall be much surprised to find that the oper- 
ation will require 42 years, 8 months, 16 days, 
and 4 hours! 





War anp THE DrAMa.—Pieces representing 
scenes in the Italian war, are all the vogue in 
Paris. The Austrians have ahard time of it all 
along the line of the boulevards. The Folies- 
Dramatiques and the Gaité, the Circus and the 
Porte St. Martin, are trying to rival each other 
in noise, show and patriotism. 





A Russian ENTERTAINMENT.—Count Kis- 
seleff recently gave a grand dinner in Paris. In 
the centre of the table was a grahd corbeille, con- 
taining the most exquisite bouquets. Each 
bouquet bore the name of one of the ladies. It 
was held in a porte-bouquet, of very beautiful 
shape. 





A supeLe Dancer.—A Mile. Marguerite la 
Huguenote is electrifying the patrons of the 
Délassements-Comiques, Paris. One of her ad- 
mirers, speaking of the dislocations of her style, 
said the other day—‘she can put her foot 
through her hair, as if it was a comb:” 





KnowinG anp JupGinc.—Pope says that 
from fourteen to twenty, he read only for amuse- 
ment ; from twenty to twenty-seven, for improve- 
ment and instruction ; that in the first part of his 
time he desired only to know, and in the second 
he endeavored to judge. 





Tue Atiaytic TELEGRAPH.—What a con- 
solation it would be, in these days of feverish ex- 
citement about the war news, if it could be flashed 
through the Atlantic with the speed of thought! 
Really that new cable must be hurried through. 





Suppen Deatu.—Recently,a boy 13 years 
old, named Perry, was instantly killed at Hall & 
Whittemore’s paper mill, Bennington, N. H., by 
being caught in a belt and wound round a shaft. 





Brory’s Rewarp.—A bear which has been on 
exhibition at Providence, bit his keeper severely 
in the leg, and as reward therefor was treated to 
a supper of cold lead, served up with powder. 





Loreigu Htems. 


At a recent sale of coins in London, three An- 
glo Saxon pennies sold for $150. 

Von Humboldt is said to have left a manu- 
script treatise on geography, more perfect than 
any yet known. 

More than ten tons of old linen have already 
been deposited at the twelve mairies of Paris, 
for the wounded of the army of Italy. 

A writer in Blackwood says, the peculiarity of 
Louis Napoleon is, that he consults everybody 
and follows his own advice. 

The English journals are discussing the pro- 
priety of making the right to reprint the Bible 
universal, as soon as the London monopoly shall 
have expired, which it will soon do. 

Professor Momnmsen, of Oldenburg, has lo 
been engaged in preparing an extensive wor! 
upon Shakspeare, under the auspices of the 
King of Bavaria. 

Kossuth has gone to Italy. He and Klapka 
are to operate on the Hungarians, but nothing 
certain is known of the plans of the allies re- 
specting Hungary. 

It is proposed to establish a line of telegraph 
between Odessa and Ismail, thus conveying news 
from Western Europe to Constantinople, with- 
out passing by Vienna. 

Spain will probably have an overplus of wheat 
to export this year. A measure has been passed 
by the Great Chambers, abolishing the sliding 
scale, and establishing free trade in corn. 

Professor Jenks, in his last letter, describes a 
sycamore tree in Constantinople, fifteen feet in 
circumference, so hollow as to admit twenty per- 
sons, and yet clad in the greenest verdure. 

An English coronor’s jury have recently re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against an 
owner of pleasure boats, for letting one of them 
out in an unsafe condition, by reason of which 
one of the party hiring it was drowned. 

A whole regiment of the Imperial Guard left 
Paris with a bouquet of violets of Parma stuck 
in the muzzle of each gun, the officers carrying 
in their hands huge bouquets of the same—the 
gifts of the ladies of the msighborheod. What 
is this but the poetry of war ? 

They have actually gotten up in Bombay a 
= Zoroastrian Theatrical Club.” The “ eminent 
performers” who compose it advertise a perform- 
ance of Shakspeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona,” in the Goozerattee language with an 
Italian dress. Just think of Shakspeare in 
Goozerattee ! 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


National enthusiasm is the great nursery of 
genius. 

We waste our time in moments, our money in 
shillings, and our happiness in trifles. 

The reason why some people put on airs, is 
because they have nothing else to put on. 

The sunshine of life is made up of very few 
beams that are bright all the time. 

The ambitious often fall into the ditch while 
gazing at the stars. 

We spend much of life in making blunders, 
and more of it in correcting them. 

Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our own 
souls like religion. 

Money lost can be replaced, but he who loses 
his character, loses what money cannot buy. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to a human soul. 

Nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous than 
to be angry with another because he is not of 
your opinion. 

Secret prayer is a spiritual thermometer; it 
tells the warmth of the heart, indicates the rise 
and fall of religious affections. 

Simplicity of manner, as of dress, is a charm 
that a woman generally admires in another more 
than herself. 

The good thi which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the ary things that belong 
to adversity are to be admired 

Mohammedans say that one hour of justice is 
worth seventy years of prayer. One act of 
charity is worth a century of eloquence. 

Life is not all smiles and roses ; and without 
deeply-rooted convictions of faith and hope, it is 
a for any human being to live a truly 
happy life. 

By slight difficulties be not dismayed, nor 
magnify them by weakness and despondency, 
but boldly meet them and put them to flight. 
There are cobble stones in every road, and peb- 
bles in every path. 

It is a common saying that hard words break 
no bones, but like most common sayings, it em- 
bodies a common error. Words break bones 
like cannon-balls, and have brought about dis- 
putes, quarrels, and wars innumerable. 


Soker’s Sudget. 


Green, but dangerous, as the — said to 
the copper kettle fo which it was bo’ 

“Joe, did you ever dabble in he ” “Well, 
yes, I got my foot in them once.” 

A country newspaper, speaking of the blind 
wood- “sawyer, says, “ although he can’t see he 
can saw.’ 

The man who got the last word in disputing 
with a woman, has advertised to whistle on a 
wager against a locomotive. 

“Tom, what are you leaning over that empty 
cask for?’ “I’m mourning over departed 
spirits,” was the reply. 

“Tdm, who did you say our friend B— mar- 
ried?” “ Well, he married forty thousand dol- 
lars—ZI forgot her other name ! 

Miss Fantadling says the first time she locked 
arms with a young man, she felt like Hope lean- 
ing on her anchor. Poetic young woman, that. 

The poet Gray once said: “I have discovered 
a thing very little known, which is, that in one’s 
whole life, one can never have more than a single 
mother.” 

The Courrier de Paris says that over the gate 
of the cemetery of the little town of Bordeaux, 
department of Drome, has lately been painted 
this inscription: ‘Here are buried only the 
dvad who live in the parish.” 

Instantly another is attacked, how eagerly we 
all ery out, “ Send for the doctor!’ and yet we 
rarely think of calling in his services till the very 
last moment ourselves! Isn't it pretty much the 
same with philosophy ? 

Kitchen—the burial-place of the epicure’s for- 
tune. ‘“ What a small kitchen!” exclaimed 
Queen Elizabeth, after going over a handsome 
mansion. “ It is by having so small a kitchen, 
that I am enabled to keep so large a house,” re- 
plied its owner. 

A down-east girl being bantered one day by 
some of her female friends in regard to her 
lover, who had the misfortune to have but one 
leg, she replied to them very smartly, “ Pooh, 
I wouldn’t have aman with two legs; they’re 
too common !” 

Aman who had bratally assaulted his wife, was 
brought before Justice Coie, of Albany, lately, 
and had a good deal to say about “ getting jus- 
tice.” “Justice,” replied Cole, “ you can’t get 
it here. This court has no power to hang 
you.” 











Quill and id Scissors. 


The Philadelphia Ledger | says, that since the 
last act of the Delaware Legislature, renewing 
the lottery grants, the business has revived with 
redoubled activity, aud lottery tickets and lot- 
tery policies are sold in Philadelphia by the 
thousands. 

The Chief Engineer of the Cincinnati Fire De- 
partment reports the cost of the department for 
the year past to have been $89,918, There were 
84 fires, the total loss of property being $121,529, 
and the insurance $101,471, showing the loss 
over the insurance to be only $20,028. 

A singular accident recently happened in a 
southern State. A young man had in his pocket 
a loaded pistol, and while his servant was brash- 
ing his clothes the firearm was discha » A 
severe but not dangerous wound was inflicted. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says that a German of 
that city, before committing suicide, chalked his 
will upon the cellar door of the house, conveying 
all his property, consisting of a house and six lots 
of land to his wife. 

The driver of a New York oninibus while 
searching in the straw at the bottom of his vehi- 
cle for small coin, found a babe about six months 
old, who was without the owner. The “ waif” 
wes sent to the almshouse. 

The Lancaster Express describes the Pennsyl- 
vania giant, aged only six years, as measuring 
57 inches around the breast under the arms, 33 
inches around the thigh, and 27 inches around 
the head. 

As evidence of the salubrity of the air at Moose- 
head Lake, the Bangor Times mentions that the 
landlord of the Kineo House has a daughter 
thirteen years old who weighs two handred and 
fifteen pounds. 

Sir Walter Scott admits that the battle of 
Waterloo created in the British empire 15,000 
widows. It is prohable that the recent battle of 
Magenta has created at least 30,000 widows and 
60,000 orphans. 

It is said that it is the intention of the Penn- 
syivania Central Road to make the sleeping cars 
free for first class passengers, instead of as now, 
charging 50 cents extra for a berth. 

A gentleman visiting the New Hampshire State 
Prison. at Concord, was informed by the warden, 
that of all the convicts there received during the 
past thirteen years, only two had been Masons. 

The Portland Transcript reports that = are 
now residing in Bloomfield, Me., a Mrs. Weston 
and her son, Capt. Joseph Weston, whose united 
ages amount to one hundred and seventy-four years. 

The New Bedford Times thinks the man who 
was severely whipped and thrown into the water 
in that city by a woman, finds the gentler sex 
irresistible. 

Gold has been discovered among the hills of 
—_ county, Missouri, and the excitement of 

ad in the neighborhood is up to Pike’s 
Pe pitch. 

The burglars of Cincinnati are dis; 
climb. They now carry two story ladders with 
them, and with them effect entrance into the up- 
per stories of residents. 

Four out of the six butchers in n Austin, Texas, 
have ceased selling fresh beef, owing to the prev- 
alence of black tongue in that neigh mee, 

A man in Indiana has been sentenced to eigh- 

teen years’ imprisonment, for burning his own 
child to to death use it fretted. 


The statement that Garibaldi owed all his suc- , 


cesses in 1818-19 to an — gentleman named 
Forbes, is now peremptorily denied. 

The fruit crop in California this year, accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Herald, will amount to 
between six and seven millions of dollars. 

A woman in Montreal has arrested for 
stealing a pair of pants worth $1. She wanted 
to make a couple of pairs for her two boys. 

The revolution in Chili had been finally su; 
ressed, Gen. Gallo, the leader, taking refage in 
eru. 

Nearly 900,000 baskets of strawberries were 
sent from Keyport, N. J., to New York, this 
season. 

A gentleman from North Carolina says that 
crops of all kinds in that State are looking re- 
markably well. 

The use of steam as a motive power on the 
Ohio Canal has been initiated with complete 
success. 

There isa young girl in Delaware who has 
become by her own exertions, a skillful machinist. 


Moiuey has been raised by private subscription ‘ 


to light the streets with gas at Brattleboro’, Vt. 


In Texas, an excellent wheat crop has already 
been gathered 


Crops of all kinds are looking well in Ark- 
ansas. 


woe ore, vi ure, has béen discovered in 
M. =cnty Co., Tilindis, 


Marriages. 


In this rie, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Levi Barnes to 
Miss Isa’ Fraser. 
By new Mr. Boyden, Mr. John R. Busby to Miss Mar- 
5 me en both ig gear 
ealey, Mr John Lee to Miss Joan 
Mcauliff, both of 8t. Johns, N. 
At Charlestown, by Kev he Graves, Mr. William J. 
Jordan to Miss Catherine Dwight. 
At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Kyder, Mr. 8. Dar- 
ling, of Belchertown, to Miss Sarah A. Felton 
At Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. William B. 
White, of Canton, id gir Sarah A 
fie Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr Luther J. Fi- 








well to Mise pled P. Rogers 
He Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. George P. Sander- 
gf ramet Julia A. Mille 
Kev. ant Fe Mr. Henry Y. 
Hatch to Mise Marthe Ht Caswell e 4 
At Newburyport, by Kev. MS , en , Mr. Samuel M. 
rr to Mise Hannah M. Sullivan, of Castine, Me. 
t Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Charles E. Fisk 
to Mise “asroline A. Nickerson 
At Hopkinton, by Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. Augustus 
Kirkham, of New York, to Miss Annie w. Daven! 
At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. James, Mr oe “Bos- 
forth to Miss Lutheria A. Davis, both of Wa: 
At Orleans, by Kev. Mr. White ‘ag Joka A. 5 Hodgdon. 
of Bcwion, to Miss Sarah W. 
At Cheshire, by Rev. Mr. Senet Loo E. W. Warner, of 
Longineadow, to Mias Caliatie V. Beato: 
At Keene, N. H., by Kev. Dr. I soll, mg dy 
A. Browne, of Walpole, N. Il , to Louise M. Perr: 


Deaths. 


In this city, Hon. Thomas G Carey, 67; Miss Lavinia 
C. Labram. 14; Miss Sarah EB Tufts, 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Catherine K Kdgerly. 39; Mra. 
Lucretia 8., wife of Mr. vg dg 9 B 

Ai Uambridgeport, Mrs 

At Brighton, Mr. Charles Eagine 2” 

At Lexington. Capt. J Simonds Parker, 47 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Mary T. Aiken. 46. 

At KRandoiph, Mre. M Louisa French, 38 

At Wilmington, Mr. Joka Marshall, 84. 

At Lynn Mr. Wesley King, 27. 

At South Weymouth, Mr. Ackley Ware, 

At tees. Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Chamberlin, 64; 
Daniel J. Luce: 

At New rao org Village, Mr. Ebenezer Leland, 

At Auburn, Mrs. Abigail Stone, 7 
At New Bedford, Mrs Agnes Richards, @); Mrs. Sytvia 
J. Bpooner, ’ 
At Northampton, Mrs. Emily Graves, 66. 
At West Springfield, Mra Julia Bradley, 72 
At Westford, Mr. Andrew B Foster, 2 
‘At North Brookfield, Mias Frances Elias , Haskell, 21 
At Lunenburg, Widow Sarah Cush 
an —eecspeeabue Mary A » daughter of Bennett Potter, 


At North Adams, Mr. Daniel Forreat, 76. 

At Nerth Bridgewater, Mr Silas Packard C7 

At Edgartown. Mrs. Annie P., wife of Mr. Thomas G 
Coffin, of Chel«a, 26 

At Providence, KR I., Mr ~— Taylor, 67 

At Hamptoo, N. Hl, jamnen Godfrey Li 

At Sanford, Me., Kev Curkstopher Maree, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE EXODUS. 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 
In regal state upon his ancient throne 
Proud Pharaoh sits; unnoticed and alone, 
Draws near a slave-born, meek and humble man, 
And, at the peril of Jehovah's ban, 
Bids him send forth beyond the Red Sea's waves 
The toil-worn millions of his Hebrew slaves. 


With haughtiness of evil passions born, 
The despot laughs the Israelite to scorn. 
But, waving heavenward his sacred rod, 
The meek-eyed prophet calls upon his God. 
Then, fast and furious on the monarch’s path, 
Descend the lightnings of Jehovah's wrath ; 
Then storms of fierce and fiery vengeance burst, 
And Egypt is a land by God accursed ; 
Then filthy reptiles swarm and swelter there, 
And loathsome vermin fill the ambient air; 
Then, echoed by full many a human wail, 
In death-fraught volleys pours the hurtling hail ; 
And clouds of locusts, darkening the sun. 
Sweep aught of verdure that the hail might shun; 
Then pestilence, careering through the land, 
Smites man and beast with its avenging brand; 
And darkness palpable broods over all, 
As if it were a nation’s funeral pall; 
But haughty Pharaoh, hardening still his heart, 
Still will not let the Israelites depart. 


Then, mid the terrors of a trembling world, 
Jehovah's last dread thunderbolt is hurled : 
Mourn, mourn, Egyptian mother, ceaselessly, 
For thy lost darling nevermore thou ‘It see; 
Strain, strain the dear one to thine anguished heart, 
For thee and it the cold, cold grave must part; 
Kiss, kiss those little lips convulsively, 

For nevermore those lips shall answer thee. 
One long, last, lingering look of anguish sore 
On thy heart's treasure, lost forevermore, 
Then bow submissive to the throne on high, 
For Egypt’s first-born, every one, must die. 


Now, plainly pictured to the mental eye, 
In the far distant desert we descry 
The Hebrew people, in one mighty band, 
Advancing swiftly towards a wave-worn strand ; 
In vain the Red Sea's waves in front oppose, 
In vain behind them rage Egyptian foes; 
Jehovah wills it, and no maiden laves 
Even her sandal in the Red Sea’s waves; 
Jehovah wills it, and the waters close 
In dire destruction oer the Egyptian foes. 


And thus, by heavenly wisdom ever sped, 
Through many a pain and many a peril led, 
On Jordan’s happy shore at last they stand, 
And a great nation fills the ‘‘ Promised Land.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BREAKING THE PLEDGE. 
AN OLD SEAMAN’S STORY. 


BY J. C. SPAULDING. 


On a bright morning in September we weighed 
anchor on board the good ship ‘Three Sisters, 
of New Bedford, and made sail from the beauti- 
fal harbor of Honolulu, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. The Three Sisters had made a most 


“successful whaling voyage, having a full cargo, 


besides having previously freighted home seven 
hundred barrels of oil in the unusually short 
time of fifteen months ; during which time we 
had not experienced ,a single casualty of note, 
except the unfortunate loss of our boatswain, 
poor Phil Harris, who was struck from the bow 
of one of: our boats by the flukes of a sperm 
whale, and never seen after. We had called into 
Honolulu for water, stores and provisions for the 
homeward passage, and while there our skipper 
shipped a man whom he found cruising on the 
island, for the run home, to fill the berth poor 
Phil’s loss had made vacant. He was an excel- 
lent seaman, and though usually reserved and 
taciturn, soon won the esteem and good will of 
all hands. The crew were naturally enough a 
little jubilant over the prospect of a quick run 
home, and a profitable voyage, and being Satur- 
day, after everything was made snug alow and 
aloft—decks cleared and sails trimmed — the 
hands prepared to enjoy themselves during the 
dog-watch (from six, P. M., till eight), in the 
old fashion of Saturday night at sea. 

Although the Three Sisters was ostensibly a 
temperance ship, such a joyful occasion ‘as the 
present might appear to warrant a suspension of 
even the strictest rules, and when the “ kdnaka,” 
steward came forward with a little demijohn of 
rum, and gave it to us with a great affectation of 
secrecy, pretending that he had stolen it from the 
medicine chest, we d d the i ded li- 
cense and prepared for a regular jollification. 
The liberality of the captain was duly extolled, 
the usual healths drank, and “ Admiral Benbow,” 
“A Wet Sheet,” and “The Mermhid,” with 
other old sea songs, chanted by a chorus of 
voices, in which the performers seemed to con- 
sider stentorian volume of sound as a much 
more desirable requisite than melody or tune. 
While we were thus making merry, Paul Farn- 
ham, our new boatswain, sat amongst us, quietly 
participating in our mirth, but civilly declining 
the proffered beverage as often as it went round. 

“Why don’t you drink, boatswain?” cried 
Sam Peters, the carpenter. “It’s prime stingo— 
try a drop.” 

“No, thankee—I never drink, at least, I have 
not for five years; though I don’t want to let 
my prejudice interfere with those who do,” re- 
plied the boatswain. 

“ Guess you've took the pledge, eh ?” said one 
of the seamen ; “ well, I took it four times, and 
broke it again.” 

“So much the worse for you, my lad; but if 
you had seen what I have—misery, death, and 
the complete destruction of as smart a little craft 
as ever sailed, and of all on board of her, except 
myself—all caused by a little demijohn of brandy 
not much bigger than that one you are taking 
such a hearty pull at now, you’d think it would 
be better for you as well as for poor Bill Wain- 
wright to keep the pledge.” 

“Give us the yarn, Paul,” said I. “ Who 
was Bill Wainwright?” 

“ Ay, ay, a yarn—a yarn. Heave ahead, Paul, 
start the winch,” cried several voices. 

‘Well, my hearties,” said Paul, “ seeing as 
how it’s the only way I can help your enjoyment, 
as I can’t sing no more’n a quohog can, I’ll spin 
you a yarn, but you mustn’t expect any kinks, 
thoroughfoots, or fancy twists in it, for I can’t 
reel off any yarn that aint laid fair and ac 








cording to truth. So here goes.” And the 
boatswain proceeded substantially as follows : 
“In the second year of the war with Mexico, 
I was working alongshore in Mobile, and wages 
being high, I made a good sum during the sum- 
mer and fall. I had got about tired of shore, 
and wanted some excitement for a change, but I 
never liked a man-of-war’s life, and as for volun- 
teering for a land cruise in Mexico, I could not 
think of such a thing. I was one day walking 
down Government Street, when who should I 
meet but an old shipmate—Bill Wainwright— 
who asked me if I wanted a berth. Before going 
any further with the story, I must tell you that 
Bill was chief mate of a New Orleans ship in 
which I held the post of second officer, formerly, 
on a voyage to Antwerp. He was a remarkably 
fine-built, noble-looking man—stood about five 
feet nine in his stockings—firm, erect carriage— 
eye like a hawk, and limbs and muscles of a 
Hercules. We had become very intimate, and 
Bill took a liking to me that almost ted to 





that Bill Wainwright, that used to thrash the 
best of them at school, had grown a baby, and 
could not take command of a little schooner with- 
out having his movth tied up with a pledge ? 
Wonder he didn’t send a dry nurse with you, to 
measure out your coffee, and see you didn’t hurt 
yourself eating molasses. I’ve got a bottle of 
good old Kentucky whiskey, made in the valley 
where we were born—just about a horn apiece 
all round, and /’ll drink success to our voyage, if 
no one else will.’ 

“ The bottle was produced, and Ham poured 
out a glass, and Tepeating ‘Success to our voy- 
age,’ drank it. He refilled the glass and handed 
it to his brother. Bill was keenly sensitive to 
ridicule—he took the glass, changed color, turn- 
ing first red and then very pale, drank it off, and 
then turned round and left the cabin without 
saying aword. The manner of the action was 
noticed by all of us; we drank in silence, and 
I could not help thinking that it was an ominous 








a brotherly affection. I soon discovered that 
his massive and powerful frame contained a heart 
susceptible of the softest and kindest influences, 
and as the saying goes, as soft and tender as a 
child’s. He was a Kentuckian, and he loved to 
talk to me of his forest home on the Cumberland 
River ; and the tears would start into his eyes as 
he spoke of his venerable father—an old pioneer 
of the back settlements tf the Cumberland—his 
mother, and brothers and sisters. He had an 
elder brother, Ham, whom he described as a 
steady, sensible fellow, engaged in the lumbering 
business ; and a younger one, a mere boy, the 
darling of the old folks, who loved him as the 
apple of their eye—a merry, curly, blue-eyed 
little fellow. This love of home and strong 
family affection, was a leading characteristic of 
Bill’s generous, impulsive nature. 

“ His principal fault was an unhappy fondness 
for strong drink, against which he had manfully 
struggled—not that he was an habitual drunkard, 
by any means, but his excitable temperament 
was such, that having taken one glass, it was im- 
possible for him to withstand the craving for 
more ; so that with him the first glass was but 
the inevitable prelude of a drunken fit. These, 
to do him justice®were few and far between, for, 
conscious of his infirmity, he would not drink at 
all unless under circumstances of great tempta- 
tion. Bill was overjoyed at meeting me ; he told 
me that he had been offered the command of a 
beautiful little schooner, now fitting out in New 
Orleans, and had come to Mobile to pick up 
hands—the right kind of men, he said, were 
scarce in New Orleans; and ended by asking me 
if I would go privateering with him. Nothing 
could have suited me better, and I agreed at once. 
We went together to the various seamen’s board- 
ing-houses in town, and soon completed his com- 
plement of hands, and then went on to New Or- 
leans ina steamboat. He had written to his 
brother Ham to come and join him if he wished, 
and we found him on board waiting our arrival. 
In a few days the Antelope was ready for sea, 
and on the afternoon previous to the day on. 
which we intended to drop down the river, while 
standing on the levee, I was accosted by a boy of 
about fifteen years of age, who asked mv if I 
knew where Captain Wainwright’s vessel lay. 
It was Bill’s little brother Harry, who had ab- 
sconded from his parents to go to sea with his 
brother, and had with an energy and spirit of en- 
terprise astonishing in one of his years, made his 
way alone and unassisted from his far-distant 
home in Kentucky to the turbid waters of the 
great Mississippi. _Bill’s astonishment at seeing 
him may easily be conceived. 

“Why, Harry, how in thunder did you get 
here ? he inquired. 

“Well, I travelled part way on foot, and a 
steamboat captain gave me a passage from Mem- 
phis. Icould not stay at home when I heard 
you and Ham were going together—and so, as 
father and mother wouldn’t hear reason, I set out 
without leave.’ , 

“* Hear reason indeed! Why, boy, have you 
thought how your poor mother will break her 
heart crying for you?—and your father, too? 
Why, if anything happened to you while with 
me, I would rather meet death, ten times over, 
than look them in the face. Well, well, you 
needn’t cry—I wont send you back. I will write 
to them, and make the best of it. Come on 
board—there, don’t cry, poor child !—don’t cry, 
Harry, or you'll never make a sailor.’ 

“That night we dropped quietly down the 
river, and after the usual four or five days’ tedious 
backing and filling, got over the bar at Passe a 
YOutre. After we had got over the bar, the 
decks were cleared, the watches drawn and the 
hands called aft, while Captain Wainwright ad- 
dressed them in a short, but pithy and sensible 
speech, acquainting them with the object and 
prospects of the voyage. Then the officers of 
our little craft held a consultation in the cabin, in 
which it was determined to cruise along the 
coast, from Brazos southward, as far as Vera 
Cruz. I, being only second officer, had not 
much to say, and not being much acquainted 
with mercantile transactions, did not fully un- 
derstand the objects of the voyage; but there 
were some valuable goods aboard, and from 
what Bill said, I inferred that they were con- 
signed to secret agents of our owners, and to be 
landed as occasion offered, at certain places on 
the coast. A certain air of mystery that he as- 
sumed when speaking of the matter, and other 
circumstances, made me suspect that there was 
some irregularity in our papers. Others, I guess, 
thought so too, but no one cared, for the Ante- 
lope was as fleet as her namesake, and had two 
howitzers and a long nine, and twenty able fore 
mast hands on board ; and if we made a success- 
ful trip, it would bring a little fortune to each of 
us. After we were fairly out at sea, the sails 
trimmed and all snug, Ham proposed to drink 
success to the voyage. Bill answered that there 
was no liquor on board, and that if there were, 
he could not drink it, as he had taken a pledge 
before he left New Orleans, at the instance of the 
owner of the vessel, who knew him well, and 
was aware of his failing. 

“*Pledge! O, pledge be— well, I wont 
swear,’ said Ham. ‘But what would the boys 
athome, in Spring Valley, say, if they knew 





c But the gloom which this in- 
cident threw over us was soon dispelled by the 
exciting occurrences of the voyage. We stopped 
and landed goods in several out of-the-way little 
places along the coast, hoisting the Mexican flag 
as we ran in—landing the goods at night, and 
taking specie on boardin return. And I guess 
his agents gave him some information in some 
of those places; at all events, we captured four 
prizes very neatly, and though small craft, their 
cargoes were very valuable. Not having any 
spare hands to man the prizes, we were obliged 
to take everything of value out of them, and 
having put the crews on shore, scuttle them. 
“We had been no more than ten or twelve 
weeks out from New Orleans, and had cleared 
(as Bill told me in confidence) over all expenses, 
more than fifty thousand dollars, without meet- 
ing with a single casualty, or ill-luck of any 
kind, when one day we drew in to the coast, off 
the mouth of a small river somewhert to the 
hward of M iit ber rightly, 
and after sending a boat in to itre and as- 











the smoke of this discharge had cleared away, 
we perceived the Mexicans collected on the star- 
board quarter, evidently with the intention of 
boarding as soon as we came in contact. The 
captain took our helm himself, and as we came 
together suddenly put it ‘hard a-port, so that our 
quarter gallery just touched hers before we again 
separated. At this moment, Tom Eaton, the 
gunner, gave them the contents of both howitzers, 
doing terrible execution ; for there were at least 
thirty men (more than the whole complement of 
our little craft) collected in a dense mass on her 
quarter in readiness to board. Their intended 
manceuvre was thus defeated, and nearly half 
their number killed or wounded. The result 
was fortunate for us, for if they had succeeded in 
boarding, the tables might have been seriously 
turned, as their numbers greatly exceeded ours. 
As the vessels touched, Bill dropped the wheel 
and sprang on the taffrail of the brig. I followed 
with our whole boarding party, taking the as- 
tonished and confused Mexicans in the rear. 
We had not time to cut down more than half a 
dozen of them, when the poor fellows, finding 
themselves overmatched, threw down their arms 
and cried for quarter. The brig was ours—the 
prisoners were secured, but treated with the ut- 
most kindness and humanity, and everything in 
our power was done for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate wounded. 

“ The captain had hidden himself, for he was 
not to be found when we took the brig, but he 
shortly came from his hiding-place and surren- 
dered himself. He was an evil-looking fellow, 
with a wizened, sallow, pinched-up face, that in- 
voluntarily reminded one of a dried apple. We 
immediately set about transferring the most valu- 
able portion of the cargo to our vessel, when it 
was suddenly discovered that the water was 
pouring into the brig in several places, and at 
the same time she was discovered to be on fire. 
This was evidently the captain’s work—for this 
purpose he had secreted himself. Our carpenter 





certain that all was right, we ran in and dropped 
anchor. It was a forlorn looking place enough. 
A few miserable huts were visible near the river’s 
bank, and one better looking building further in 
among the trees. There was no sign of human 
beings until it fell dark, and then a little boat 
came alongside, with a villanous looking Mex- 
ican on board, who sculled the boat alone. This 
fellow held a long and earnest conversation with 
Captain Wainwright, and when it was concluded, 
the hatches were opened, some goods hastily put 
into our boat and landed at a place pointed out 
by the Mexican, and then Captain Wainwright 
addressed us as follows: 

“* Now, my lads, I have just received inform- 
ation that a large brig with a most valuable cargo, 
and over eighty thousand dollars in specie, will 
leave Vera Cruz for Europe in about ten days. 
Now we must have her, and if we succeed in 
capturing this rich prize, we will return to Mo- 
bile to secure our wealth, for this cruise, short as 
it has been, will have made usallrich. Now, up 
anchor !” -* 

“We made for Gal and reached there 
in three days, discharged all the cargo we had on 
board, took in ballast and sailed for the Bay of 
Campeachy, aud being favored by a sharp 
‘norther,’ on the fourth afternoon we saw the 
towering summit of the great volcano, Orizaba, 
rearing its huge bulk far above the variegated 
clouds that encircled the setting sun. Lying to 
well off the land, we watched for our prize, and 
the very next afternoon, to our great joy, we saw 
her standing out of the roads, accompanied by a 
light ‘goletta,’ or coasting schooner. The wind 
was light and southerly, and as soon as we ob- 
served her, we hoisted the American flag, and 
made sail on the larboard tack, as if standing in. 
When we got well to windward of them, we put 
about and gave chase. They instantly observed 
the manceuvre and crowded all sail, the brig 
holding on her course, but the goletta wore 
round on the other tack, and bore up for the 
land. The brig was a capital sailer, and al- 
though she could not show such a pair of 
heels as the Antelope, it was slow work coming 
up with her. The evening wore away and night 
closed in. The full moon rose and shone from 
a cloudless sky, so that we could easily see the 
chase, now about a half mile to leeward. The 
heavy dew that is so remarkable in the Bay of 
Campeachy and on the Alacrane Banks, began 
to fall, saturating and trickling down our rigging, 
and wetting the deck as thoroughly as a shower 
would have done. The soft, southerly wind 
sighed through the cordage, laden with the sweet 
smell of the land, and all seemed so peaceful that 
it appeared like sacrilege to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of that glorious night. This was, however, 
most effectually gone by the loud report of a gun 
on board the brig, and the harsh whizzing of the 
ball over our heads, another shot almost imme- 
diately following the first. 

“©The ball has opened,’ said Captain Wain- 
wright, smiling. 

“«Yes, by jingo, it has opened us,’ replied 
Ham, as another shot went crashing through our 
main boom. 

“*Look out there, Paul,’ said Bill, ‘give 
them a shot.’ 

“TI fired, and the report of our long nine 
pounder rang out sharp and distinct on the damp 
night breeze. The shot, however, was ineffectual, 
striking the water under the brig’s counter. A 
few more were exchanged without injury to 
either vessel, and the brig was evidently fast 
gaining, now that our mainsail was disabled. 
The carpenter was using every exertion to get a 
new main boom rigged to recover our lost 
ground, when a lucky shot of mine carried away 
the brig’s foretopmast, which in its fall brought 
with it the maintop gallant mast and flying jib- 
boom. We now rapidly came up with her, and 
in less than another hour, during which time the 
Mexicans worked their six pounders with perse- 
verance and bravery, we drew within pistol 
range. Our howitzers were loaded to the muzzle 
with langrage, in preparation for a contest at 
close quarters, and our fire continuing, her main- 
mast went presently by the board. As we ranged 
alongside, they gave us a volley from their small 
arms, and a charge of grape—the latter killing 
two of our men and wounding five more. When 





ged to stop the leaks, and we got the fire 
under by means of wet cloths before any damage 
was done. As it was in the immediate vicinity 
of the powder room, however, we thought it 
prudent to hasten our work, as the fire might 
still be smouldering inside the ceiling, and might 
break out at any moment afresh. We therefore 
hastily lashed the vessels together, the sea being 
smooth and tranquil, and tossed seroons of cochi- 
neal, cases of jalap root and indigo, and boxes 
of vanilla from one hold to another with surpris- 
ing expedition. Some of our prisoners, won 
over by our kind treatment of them, informed us 
where the captain had hid the specie when he 
found he was pursued. It was in the fore-peak 
in the chain-locker, covered over with chain and 
packed in strong kegs. While hoisting the 
specie in, Ham (who, although a sober fellow, 








Captain Wainwright alone was grave and serious, 
and I knew that he was engaged in a fierce 
struggle between the cravings of his appetite and 
his better resolutions ; and for a time I thought 
the latter would prevail ; but when the full cup 
was again passed to him, he returned it—empty ! 

“It is needless to amplify on the consequences. 
The orgy was begun. Ham’s cask was produced, 
and Bill was soon beyond the control of reason, 
or the regard of consequences. The songs grew 
louder and the mirth more uproarious, until the 
most sober and circumspect of both officers and 
crew would gladly have ended the festivities ; 
but Bill was now frenzied with liquor, and one 
of his drunken freaks was to compel every one 
else to drink, particularly those who tried to 
avoid it, and as we feared to arouse his anger by 
refusal, the result was that we were all, even to 
poor little Harry, soon in a state either of help- 
less intoxication, or of drunken frenzy. What 
extravagances we committed while in this state 
Icannot remember, but I fell into a drunken 
stupor quite early in the evening, from which I 
awoke some time after with a raging thirst. I 
found the crew all lying about, drunk and help- 
less. The wind had greatly abated and all was 


iet. 

“ Having tried in vain to arouse some of the 
men, I went down into the cabin and there found 
poor Bill lying on the floor breathing stertorous- 
ly and hard, his flushed face and relaxed limbs 
showing the futility of any attempt to rouse 
him. Ham and little Harry lay on deck close 


intoxication, with the instinct of affection, 
nestled his head upon his brother’s broad bosom, 
and his fair skin and bright golden hair con- 
trasted strongly in the clear moonshine with 
Ham’s bronzed and rugged features, muscular 
throat and shaggy beard. Grieved and sick at 
heart at this sad picture of our drunken folly, 
and anxious about its consequences, I went for- 
ward and stretched myself on the bulwarks of 
the forecastle, leaning against the cat-head, and 
while looking over the moonlit waters, and the 
islands, with their crests of dark waving trees, 
and fringe of white, sandy beach, and listening 
to the murmuring of the surf and the breathings of 
the dying norther through the rigging, I fell into 
that state of dreamy torpor which every one 
sometimes experiences, and in which, although 
asleep to all intents and purposes, we are still in 
a great measure conscious of what is passing 
around us. In this state, our real impressions 
partake so much of the nature of our dreams, 
and indeed become so much mingled with them, 
that often we are unable on waking to distinguish 
between them. I soon got into a long, rambling 
kind of dream, in which a small boat with two 
men in her, hailing us repeatedly, and then scull- 
ing quietly alongside, was the most tangible im- 





liked a drop of strong drink in moderation now 
and again) found among the cabin stores a small 
cask of brandy, and contrived to send it aboard 
the Antelope unobserved. Poor fellow! if he 
had known the consequences, he would have 
had his hand hacked from his body sooner than 
have touched it. : 

“Well, Bill gave me permission to take a 
small demijohn of the same liquor which I found 
in the cabin, aboard for the men, but forbidding 
me to broach it until the prisoners were landed. 
Having scuttled the brig, we shaped our course 
for the Rio Tigre, and on the third morning came 
up with the long range of islands, shoals and 
bars that reach out eastward from the south 
bank of the river. Here we landed our prison- 
ers, previously building a shanty for the tempora- 
ry shelter of the wounded, until their companions 
could procure them assistance from a little town 
a few miles up the river. We had scarcely got 
under way again ere the breeze failed us, and the 
hard, clear air seemed to promise a norther. 

“Tn a few hours it was quite calm, and the sea, 
like a sheet of glass, lay beneath us motionless 
and unruffled. The weather became oppressive- 


pression. Next, Mobile—prizes—little Harry— 
Mississippi—northi drunken sprees—brandy 
casks—immense boxes of specie—battle—blood, 
and long and earnest whispered conversations 
with the two mysterious visitors, a word of which 
I did not understand, although a confidential 
participant and adviser, were inextricably min- 
gled in torturing confusion, while, to add to 
the chaos, an indefinable sense of some horrid 
danger, some frightful phe impending, 
pervaded all, and like a hideous nightmare, 
weighed down and paralyzed my system like a 
mountain of lead. Bill Wainwright’s mother, 
her gray hair dishevelled, and muffled in a 
shroud, rushed shrieking from the cabin and 
commenced madly ringing our bell, the clanging 
of which echoed through my brain like peals of 
thunder, and the huge volcanic cone of Orizaba 
seemed suspended in mid air, directly overhead, 
sending forth eruptions of flame and smoke, and 
gradually descending like a vast extinguisher 
upon us. Through all this turmoil I could still 
hear the murmuring of the strange men’s voices, 
and I had an idea that somehow they were con- 
nected with it. When, however, I would have 











ly hot, and the sun shone with intolerable fervor 
through the heated air. The sea-gulls—infallible 
barometers—had gathered along the shore, and 
were lazily floating on the water, preening their 
feathers as they always do before a storm. We 
had not made more than a few miles offing, when 
the little scattered patches of white, fleecy cloud 
that come in the van of the northers, made their 
appearance and flitted across the sky with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and in less than two hours 
afterwards the sea was one seething, hissing ex- 
panse of foam, swept by one of the fiercest 
northers I ever encountered. As the sea rose, 
our little craft, deeply loaded as she was with the 
spoil of our prize, began to labor heavily, and 
the skipper being strongly urged by Ham (who, 
poor fellow, though with the best intention in 
the world, seemed to be our evil genius—in short, 
a perfect Jonah), with great reluctance put the 
helm up and ran in again under the lee of the 
shoals and islands of the Rio Tigre, and came to 
anchor under the lee of a small island, well cov- 
ered with timber, which in some measure broke 
the fury of the gale. Having made all snug for 
the night, and ascertained that the anchors held 
securely, we piped to supper, and Ham reminded 
his brother that he had promised the men that 
they should have the jug of brandy as soon as 
the prisoners were landed. Bill’s kind and yield- 
ing disposition could refuse his brother nothing. 
He assented, and as soon as supper was over he 
began a carouse, and mirth and conviviality were 
the order of the night. Bill Wainwright being 
unaware that there was any more liquor on 
board, dreamed of no danger and joined in our 
hilarity. As he put the cup to his lips, he caught 
my eye and looked disconcerted, but laughingly 
said : 

“* Well, it can’t do much harm, there’s no 
more to be had.—Boys, here’s a quick and safe 
passage home.’ 

“Poor Bill! If he had never drank that 
toast, we might have had a different passage 
home. Ham had from deference to the captain 
filled the cup, and his brother observing this, 
drank but half of its contents, but quite enough 
to excite the old and fatal craving. The jug 
passed round the circle, and after every one had 
drank, little Harry included, there was still some 
left. As the potation began to take its effect, 
mirth, song and story prevailed in turn, and 


d with them, as I thought, they re- 
tired as mysteriously as they came, and I could 
hear their oars, as they pulled softly away from 
the vessei. Then, all was for a time blank and 
silent, and I was conscious of nothing but that 
vague foreshadowing of danger, which grew 
more and more oppressive, and at length perfect- 
ly agonizing. At last I suddenly became aware 
in my dream, that a number of strange men were 
on board, and, as I thought, murdering my sleep- 
ing comrades! With an exclamation of horror 
I awoke, sprang to my feet, and was instantly 
felled to the deck by a violent blow upon the 
head. 

“When I recovered my senses, the first sight 
I saw was almost sufficient to drive them away 
forever. The vessel was in possession of the 
Mexicans. ‘Two fishermen in a smal! skiff, who 
were caught in the norther, pulling past us on 
their way back to shore, hailed us, and receiving 
no answer, came on board during the night, and 
going ashore, gave information of our plight. A 
party instantly set out to recapture us in our 
helpless condition—most of them being the very 
prisoners we had released that morning—and 
how they had succeeded was but too apparent. 
Bill Wainwright and I were lying bound and 
wounded abaft the mainmast. Right before us 
lay poor Ham, his throat cut from ear to ear, 
so that his head was nearly severed from his 


shoulders. And little Harry lay still beside him, 
pinned through the breast to the deck by a frag- 
ment of a boarding pike, his golden heir dabbling 
in the mingled pool of his own and his brother’s 
blood; their faces ghastly in death, and con- 
torted in their last agony, seemed to look at us 
reproachfully from their filmed and glassy eyes. 


Around the deck lay the bodies of the rest of 
our unfortunate shipmates, all slaughtered in 
their unconscious, drunken lethargy, by the re- 
vengeful Mexicans. Bill was found by them 
alone in the cabin, and secured alive for the pur- 
pose of giving his captors what information they 
might require. And I was found to have been 
only stanned by an ill-lirected blow from a cut- 
lass, after the Mexicans’ thirst for revenge had 
been satiated by the butchery of our comrades 
It was now broad daylight. Poor Bill Wain- 





wright sat with his hands tied behind him, look- 
ing with a strong fixedness of gaze on his mur- 
dered brothers—not a muscle, not a feature 








to the companionway ; the boy had, even in his’ 
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moved. He sat silent and expressionless ~ 
statue, but the great tears fell lowly one by © 
down his cheek. I spoke to him, bat he did 5 
seem to hear me. 

“One of the Mexicans now approached~ 
humane looking man—and after a few words 
Apparent remonstrance with his comrades, 
the seizings that bound us. Hoe then request: 
Bill to show them where the specie was stow: 
and thus save them some trouble in looking 1 
it—promising at the same time that we show 
be well treated. He assented, and taking out 
cigar asked for a light, which was given to hin 
He took out another, and giving it to me, whi. 
I was lighting it at his, said in a whisper, with 
quick glance of intelligence 

“ «Trt is in the ran with the powder !’ 

“ L understood him, and my heart felt for » 
instant like an icicle, But I whispered in rep!) 

“* Do it—don’t mind me.’ 

“*God bless you Paul!’ replied poor By 
‘If you wish to jump, jamp when I whist 
Good by !’ 

“ Those were the last words that Bill Wa. 
wright ever spoke. He went slowly down t: 
companionway, followed by the Mexican office. 
but just before he disappeared from view, ! 
turned and looked at me once more, His fa. 
was deadly pale, and his eyes, glassy and lust 
less as those of a corpse, were fixed on me wit 
a mean{ngless stare. Recovering himself, bh: 
started, flushed up to his very hair and wen 
down into the cabin. I tell you, shipmates, I'v 
been in some awful situations in my lifetime, b 
my heart never beat, nor my limbs trembled, : 
they did at that moment. A minute passed, an 
then from the depth of the after hold I heard 
faint whistle, and rushing suddenly to the gan, 
way, I plunged headforemost overboard, 

“I descended some depth, and was risin. 
again to the surface, when the Antelope blew « 
with a tremendous explosion, The sudden con 
pression of the water made mo feel for the m 
ment as if I were being crushed together, but 
was uninjured, and on rising, 1 was fain to dis 
under again for a time, for the fragments of t) 
wreck, spars, rigging, ete., fell thick as hail ; J 
in afew moments all was again quiet, and: 
that remained of the Antelope was the hea 
cloud of dense smoke that rolled slowly out # 
ward before the morning land breeze, and | 
masses of shattered wreck, and blackened, «. 
figured corpses that floated of the waters arou: 
1 got on a piece of the wreck and drifted out 
sea for two days, attended by a body guard 
sharks, and was then picked up by a brig bou 

into Galveston. Shipmates, I never tasted r 
from that day to this.” 

As Paul Farnham concluded his story, ei: 
bells struck, the wheel was relieved, and : 
watch below retired quietly and thoughtfully 
their hammocks. 

- —- -—_oee —-———— 
WITLINGS. 

In oriental countries criminals are treated 
our sharpers treat rustics—they are bamboo-2!. | 

The surveyor of an insurance ener. ot 
sighs to be ‘able to say with Selkirk—* J 
monarch of all bsurvey/” 

A friend who dines at the different restaura, 
announces the discovery that, in these pla. 
tender meat is = = rare. 

Brevity may be of wit—but its her’ 
on * “Song of Merriam” is a went c 
tributor to the New York Journal of mer 
E. M. is little else than a weather-cock, 

in many cases authorship is but another w: 
for pen-ury. 

Lovers’ harmonies depend greatly upon ' 
mect her. 

At Pottsville the people must be a youth 
"The mor e-Morphy cout, among the How Ye 

met a- Moi . 
men have been poem ap-pail ing. In the ch 
champion’s processions there is no lack of Pa 
bearers 


! 

The phrase “ New Novel” is ,tautology—! 
Old Novel’ is « contradiction of terms. 

A lover may imagine himself discarded wh 
he sees another gent’s name on the weddi. 
cards. His natarai exclamation will be, “ Whe 
amiss 1” 

A practical friend, who received no invitatio:. 
prophesies of the University exercises, that + 
end of such affairs is always better than the Cor 
mencement ! 

The Motto of Wethersfiedld—“In Onion 
Strength!” 

In matrimonial “ circles ’—a city acceptan 
has an uncertain value; being difficult to colk 
without a suit ! 


oe 
THE BEDOUIN. 


It is a curious fact that whilst the Christi 
missionary has made his way to almost eve 
art of the globe, and has taught with more 
‘ess success, he has never succeeded in mixt 
with the Bedouins. They wander over a regic 
which, from physical causes, can be inhabited | 
nove others but men following their mode 
life. From the earliest times every effort | 
been made to reduce them to #u » and 
render their faunts, by human skill and lab 
fit w receive a settled population, Canals » 
water courses were, as we have described, e: 
ried as far into the desert as human ingenw: 
could devise ; and where water could reach, th: 
the land was couquered. But there remain 
beyond « vast region which the Bedouin cor 
cail bis own, ‘There he is to be found still, #0 
as we see him represented on the wall of the A 
syrian palaces, riding bis swift dromedary ; 
we read of him in sacred history, suddenly &, 
pearing as robber in the midst oA the quiet « 
tivators of the soil, and as suddenly returni 
unharmed before their well-trained jona du 
ing the height of their power; be remains to v 
hour unchanged in his manners, his langus 
his arms, and his dress, It is the unchangeat 
ness wich renders the Bedouin so interesting 
astudy, He is the only link between the ea 
est stages of mankind and the present time, j 





asingle strange animal the act 
world with sume geological — (Quart 
Hevvw. 
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ECENE IN A THEATRE. 

An extraordinary cire occurred 
the coarse of the perfurmance st the Thee: 
de '| Opera Comique recently. Jam as ans 
was about to finish, « you woman in what 
called the second gallery, . poy om! Sig the fro 

j remained hanging by her . v 
ote just below hurried away, from fear thas + 
would fall on them. Some allem p< 
to drag her back, but were unable, and it was 

. dent that her strength was fast declining, « 
that she could pot remain hang ———_ hastog: 
} ength » powerfal man seized the arm 
and dragged her back. She was befor 
the commissary of police of the district, and 
neceriained that she was insane — Galignami, 






























Wainwright alone was grave and serious, 
new that he was engaged in a fierce 
between the cravings of his appetite and 

resolutions ; and for a time I thought 
would prevail ; but when the full cup 
) passed to him, he returned it—empty ! 
\eedless to amplify on the consequences. 
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g tried in vain to arouse some of the 
at down into the cabin and there found 
lying on the floor breathing stertorous- 
rd, his flushed face and relaxed limbs 
the futility of any attempt to rouse 
mand little Harry lay on deck close 
\panionway ; the boy had, even in his 
, with the instinct of affection, 
head upon his brother’s broad bosom, 
“air skin and bright golden hair con- 
‘ongly in the clear moonshine with 
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us about its consequences, I went for- 
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ing over the moonlit waters, and the 
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of white, sandy beach, and listening 
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norther through the rigging, I fell into 
of dreamy torpor which every one 
experiences, and in which, although 
ll intents and purposes, we are still in 
sasure conscious of what is passing 
In this state, our real impressions 
much of the nature of our dreams, 
| become so much mingled with them, 
we are unable on waking to distinguish 
em. Isoon got into a long, rambling 
eam, in which a small boat with two 
«, hailing us repeatedly, and then scull- 
_ alongside, was the most tangible im- 
Next, Mobile—prizes—little Harry— 
i—northers—drunken sprees—brandy 
inense boxes of specie—battle—blood, 
and earnest whispered conversations 
vo mysterious visitors, a word of which 
understand, although a confidential 
t and adviser, were inextricably min- 
orturing confusion, while, to add to 
an indefinable sense of some horrid 
me frightful phe impending, 
all, and like a hideous nightmare, 
own and paralyzed my system like a 
of lead. Bill Wainwright’s mother, 
hair dishevelled, and muffled in a 
ushed shrieking from the cabin and 
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schoed through my brain like peals of 
nd the huge volcanic cone of Orizaba 
spended in mid air, directly overhead, 
rth eruptions of flame and smoke, and 
descending like a vast extinguisher 
Through all this turmoil I could still 
urmuring of the strange men’s voices, 
an idea that somehow they were con- 
hit. When, however, I would have 
ted with them, as I thought, they re- 
ysteriously as they came, and I could 
oars, as they pulled softly away from 
Then, all was for a time blank and 
I was conscious of nothing but that 
eshadowing of danger, which grew 
more oppressive, and at length perfect- 
ig. At last I suddenly became aware 
am, that a number of strange men were 
and, as I thought, murdering my sleep- 
es! With an exclamation of horror 
prang to my feet, and was instantly 
he deck by a violent blow upon the 








I recoyered my senses, the first sight 
almost sufficient to drive them away 
The vessel was in possession of the 
Two fishermen in a small skiff, who 

it in the norther, pulling past us on 
back to shore, hailed us, and receiving 
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ugh the breast to the deck by a frag- 
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moved. He sat silent and expressionless as a 
statue, but the great tears fell slowly one by one 
down his cheek. I spoke to him, but he did not 
seem to hear me. 

“One of the Mexicans now approached—a 
humane looking man—and after a few words of 
apparent remonstrance with his comrades, cut 
the seizings that bound us. He then requested 
Bill to show them where the specie was stowed, 
and thus save them some trouble in looking for 
it—promising at the same time that we should 
be well treated. He assented, and taking out a 
cigar asked for a light, which was given to him. 
He took out another, and giving it to me, while 
I was lighting it at his, said in a whisper, with a 
quick glance of intelligence : 

“Tt is in the run with the powder !’ 

“T understood him, and my heart felt for an 
instant like an icicle. But I whispered in reply : 

“* Do it—don’t mind me.’ 

“*God bless you Paul!’ replied poor Bill. 
‘If you wish to jump, jump when I whistle. 

Good by !’ 

“Those were the last words that Bill Wain- 
wright ever spoke. He went slowly down the 

panionway, foll 1 by the Mexican officer, 
but just before he disappeared from view, he 
turned and looked at me once more. His face 
was deadly pale, and his eyes, glassy and lustre- 
less as those of a corpse, were fixed on me with 
a ingless stare. R ing himself, he 
started, flushed up to his very hair and went 
down into the cabin. I tell you, shipmates, I’ve 
been in some awful situations in my lifetime, but 
my heart never beat, nor my limbs trembled, as 
they did at that moment. A minute passed, and 
then from the depth of the after hold I heard a 
faint whistle, and rushing suddenly to the gang- 
way, I plunged headforemost overboard. 

“TI descended some depth, and was rising 
again to the surface, when the Antelope blew up 
with a tremendous explosion. The sudden com- 
pression of the water made me feel for the mo- 
ment as if I were being crushed together, but I 
was uninjured, and on rising, I was fain to dive 
under again for a time, for the fragments of the 
wreck, spars, rigging, etc., fell thick as hail ; but 
in a few moments all was again quiet, and all 
that remained of the Antelope was the heavy 
cloud of dense smoke that rolled slowly out sea- 
ward before the morning land breeze, and the 
masses of shattered wreck, and blackened, dis- 
figured corpses that floated orf the waters around. 
I got on a piece of the wreck and drifted out to 
sea for two days, attended by a body guard of 
sharks, and was then picked up by a brig bound 
into Galveston. Shipmates, I never tasted rum 
from that day to this.” 

As Paul Farnham concluded his story, eight 
bells struck, the wheel was relieved, and the 
watch below retired quietly and thoughtfully to 
their hammocks. 











WITLINGS. 


In orienfal countries criminals are treated as 
our sharpers treat rustics—they are bamboo-zled. 

The surveyor of an insurance company often 
sighs to be able to say with Selkirk—“<I am 
monarch of all t as 

A friend who dines at the different restaurants 
announces the discovery that, in these places 
tender meat is always very rare. 

Brevity may be the of wit—but its heel is 
irony ! 

The “Song of Merriam” is a frequent con- 
tributor to the New York Journal of Commerce. 
E. M. is little else than a weather-cock. 

In many cases authorship is but, another word 
for pen-ury. 

vers’ harmonies depend greatly upon the 
mect her. 

At Pottsville the people must be a youthful 
set—for all are miners. 

The met-a-Morphy-sees, among the New York 
men have been quite ap-palling. In the chess- 
champion’s processions there is no lack of Paul- 
bearers ! 

The phrase “ New Novel” is ,tautology—but 
Old Novel” is a contradiction of terms. 

A lover may imagine himself discarded when 
he sees another gent’s name on the wedding 
cards. His natural exclamation will be, “ What's 
a-miss ?”” 

A practical friend, who received no invitations, 
prophesies of the University exercises, that the 
end of such affairs is always better than the Com- 
mencement ! 

The Motto of Wethersfield—“In Onion is 
Strength!” 

In matrimonial “ circles”’—a city acceptance 
has an uncertain value ; being difficult to collect 
without a suit ! 





THE BEDOUIN. 


It is a curious fact that whilst the Christian 
missionary has made his way to almost every 
_— of the globe, and has taught with more or 
ess success, he has never succeeded in mixing 
with the Bedouins. ‘They wander overa region, 
which, from physical causes, can be inhabited by 
noue others but men following their mode of 
life. From the earliest times every effort has 
been made to reduce them to subjection, and to 
render their haunts, by human skill and labor, 
fit to receive a settled population. Canals and 
water courses were, as we have described, car- 
ried as fur into the desert as human ingenuity 
could devise ; and where water could reach, there 
the land was couquered. But there remained 
beyond a vast region which the Bedouin could 
cail his own. ‘There he is to be found still, such 
as we see him represented on the wall of the As- 
syrian palaces, riding his swift dromedary ; as 
we read of him in sacred history, suddenly ap- 
pearing as robber in the midst of the quiet cul- 
tivators of the soil, and as suddenly returning 
unharmed before their well-trained legions dur- 
ing the height of their power; he remains to this 
hour unchnnged in his manners, his language, 
his arms, and his dress. It is the unchangeable- 
ness which renders the Bedouin so interesting as 
astudy. He is the only link between the earli- 
est stages of mankind and the present time, like 
asingle strange animal connecting the actual 
world with some geological period.—Quarterly 
Review. 





SCENE IN A THEATRE. 


An extraordinary circumstance occurred in 
the course of the performance at the Theatre 
de 1 Opera Comique recently. Just as an act 
was about to finish, a young woman in what is 
called the second gallery, climbed over the front, 
and remained hanging by her hands. The peo- 
ple just below hurried away, from fear that she 
would fall on them. Some persons attempted 
to drag her back, but were unable, and it was evi- 


that she could not remain hanging much longer. 
@t length a powerful man seized her by the arms 
and dragged her back. She was taken before 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.] 


JEREMY PRICE’S COURTSHIP. 


BY MARGARBT VERNE. 





“Mrs. Peart, I have come to a conclusion!” 

William Warren’s voice, in his highest and 
best moods on a “benefit night,” was never 
louder, stronger and clearer, than that of Jeremy 
Price, Esq., as he turned away from his toast 
and coffee, stretched his feet out before the well- 
filled grate, looked full in the face of his comely 
housekeeper, who was busy with the morning’s 
paper, and gave utterance to the above-mentioned 


ntence. 

“Indeed, Mr. Price, lam glad to hear it!” 
was the answer of Mrs. Pearl, which spoke well 
for the healthy condition of her lungs, and the 
perfect ventilation of the breakfast-room. “I 
am glad to hear it!” she repeated, carefully 
putting aside her paper, and smoothing down the 
snowy folds of her muslin neckerchief. (She 
always smoothed her kerchief when Mr. Price 


under it, was in danger of thumping itself out 
of place at the very sound of his voice.) “ There 
is something gained to the world when you come 
to a conclusion !” 
. “Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Pearl, 1 am 
afraid you flatter me,” he answered, rubbing his 
palms together vigorously, and slapping them 
hard upon his knees. “I’m afraid you flatter 
me. Let that be as it may, I have great faith, 
great confidence in your powers of discernment.” 
(Mrs. Pearl smiles.) “I prize your opinion 
very highly.” (Mrs. Pearl smiles—long and 
continuedly.) “But to business, as lawyers 
say. Iam getting along in years, Mrs. Pearl; 
I am well-to-do in the world; I have lived here 
alone a great many years, and—and I have come 
to the conclusion to get married. Tell me what 
you think about it, Mrs. Pearl.” 
Mrs. Pearl hesitated. Could she have had the 
power to have read Mr. Price’s mind, she would 
have given him an answer instantly. Could she 
have known whether his fancy was running otf 
after a pair of sparkling eyes, a bright face, and 
a young, girlish form, or a sober, staid, matron- 
like personage, she would have framed an answer 
to the point; but as it was, she ran her fingers 
nervously along over the hem of her wide, black 
silk apron, and said, as she dropped her eyes to 
the carpet : 
“I don’t know, Mr. Price; it is a subject that 
deserves a long consideration.” 
“ Just such as I have given it, my dear Mrs. 
Pearl. Iam nota man to be caught and drawn 
about by a momentary fancy. (Mrs. Pearl 
brightens.) We need to be enlivened here. 
(Mrs. Pearl darkens.) I know quite the lady for 
us—a bright, cheery, happy-faced little girl, who 
is as merry as a bird all the day long! Dear, 
sweet heart! she shall come to our home before 
the summer finds us !” 
Mr. Price warmed so with his subject—had so 
many little quirks and manceuvres to go through 
with, such as pulling his ear-locks, rubbing his 
ears and slapping his knees—that he did not no- 
tice how affairs were going with Mrs. Pearl. 
When he did, he gave a start of surprise, and 
asked, while his face grew serious in a moment: 
« Bless my soul, Mrs. Pearl, what’s the mat- 
ter? Are you uneasy ?” 
Now be it known to you, dear reader, that 
uneasiness was a great word with Mr. Price when 
used in connection with Mrs. Pearl—he having 
given that as a name to a certain spasm which 
always came upon the lady when things went 
“ contrairwise,” or, to use the expression of Mr. 
John Jarndyce, when the “ wind was east.” Her 
ymp first ifested themselves in her feet, 
or rather her foot, the right member always fly- 
ing off into a perfect passion of a trotting, and 
managing to get up a good show of noise, though 
she beat it upon a velvet mat, or the softest of 
feather beds. On the morning in question, her 
uneasiness took a strong hold upon her, for it 
was several moments before she could calm her- 
self sufficiently to answer Mr. Price’s question, 
or govern her refractory foot so that it would rest 
quietly on the low, velvet ottoman. 

“O,no, ’m not uneasy—I’m well enough. 
I’m sorry I don’t please you, that is all. I’ve 
tried hard enough, dear knows—your interest 
has been mine. I’ve put my whole heart into 
this establish »” she d, dropping her 
head upon her hand and sighing heavily. 

“Now, Mrs. Pearl,” commenced Mr. Price, 
hitching about in his chair, and pulling vigor- 
ously at his ear-locks, “now, my dear, good 
woman, the Lord knows that you have been the 
most faithful creature (Mrs. Pearl turns up her 
nose at the word creature) that ever lived. My 
house would go to rack and ruin, if you should 
leave it. lam sure it would. (Mrs. Pearl bows 
—she is sure it would, too.) If I bring home a 
little young wife to be bright in the old house, I 
shall expect your place to be unmolested. You 
have staid by me for a great many years, and if 
it please you, you shall stay until death—eh, 
Mrs. Pearl ?” 

Mrs. Pearl raised her sober brown eyes to the 
cheerful, shining face of Mr. Price. There was 
a world of meaning in the glance—or at least 
there would have been, had the gentleman un- 
derstood how to interpret it. But alas! he did 
not, and how much was lost by the means! The 
restless foot of the good lady resumed its “ tap- 
ping, tapping, tapping at”—(beg your pardon, 
Mr. Raven)—her ottoman. 

“ By Jove! Mrs. Pearl, what makes you so 
uneasy ” exclaimed Mr. Price, springing up and 
nearly upsetting the coffve-urn. “Let me call 
Bridget for the camphor. I don’t understand 
it, Mrs. Pearl.” 

“@O, don’t mind me, at all, Mr. Price—don’t 
mind me. Don’t let me disturb you. Go on 
with your pleasant dreams and hopes about the 
little girl—the little fair-faced girl that you are 
going to bring to your—your—bo-hoo—boo- 
hoo-o-00, Mr. Price !” 

The tapping ceased, and Mrs. Pearl staggered 
out of the breakfast-room with her kerchief to 
her eyes. For full five minutes, Mr. Price stood 








made her exit, rubbing the while, with all his 





the commissary of police of the district, and he 
ascertained that she was insane.— Galignant. 


might, at his ears. Still, as he looked, no light 


spoke to her, as though her heart, immediately. 


dawned upon his beclouded vision, and with 
something like a groan, he fell back into his arm- 
chair, with— 

“ What does she mean '—what does she mean ? 
By Jove, what makes the woman so uneasy ?” 

For full an hour he waited for her to make her 
appearance again—waited, in fact, till the little 
oval clock on the mantel-piece told him that it 
was long past the time which he usually went to 
business; then he walked down town with his 
brain full of strange cogitations upon Mrs. 
Pearl’s uneasiness. Indeed, so puzzled was he 
to account for her manner, that the visit which 
he had anticipated paying little Lizzie Wells that 
morning, entirely slipped his mind until the din- 
ner hour arrived. Just as he was nearing his 
home, he had the good fortune to meet with an 
old school-chum whom he had not seen for 
years, and whose p he d ded, at 
once, atthe dinner-table. With his good-looking 
face genial with smiles, he bore his friend trium- 
phantly into Mrs. Pearl’s sitting-room, and said, 
bowing very low: 

“ My early friend Mr. Hale, Mrs, Pearl.” 

“ Very happy indeed to make your acquaint- 
ance, my dear Mrs. Price,” said Mr. Hale, bow- 
ing low over the hand of the lady. 

Mrs. Pearl blushed scarlet, and did her pret- 
tiest to return his salutation; while good Mr. 
Price stood staring wonderingly at Mr. Hale and 
his housekeeper. He thought and noticed, for 
the first time, that Mrs. Pearl was a fine, hand- 
some looking woman, and actually reddened 
when his guest offered her his arm to lead her to 
the dining-room. Dear me! such a dinner as 
that was! Such a delicious brown upon the 
fowls—such a rare crisp upon the baked meats— 
such well-savored gravies, and such splendidly- 
flavored puddings!—and then everything ar- 
ranged with such a perfect, consistent taste! 
Mr. Hale could hardly wait to be alone with his 
friend, beforé he congratulated him upon having 
won a woman so perfect in the ways of her 
household, as well as comely and dignified in 
presiding over it. 

“Such a dinner!” said Mr. Hale; “it was 
fine enough to set before a king!” 

Mr. Price commenced rubbing his ears, and 
grew at once very red in the face. Poor man! 
it was growing to be a great cross to him, the 
thought of rectifying his friend’s mistake, and be- 
fore his slow tongue could be put in motion to 
that effect, he was alone. There is no knowing 
what he would have said or done, in the impulse 
of that moment, had he not glanced out of the 
window just as Miss Lizzie Wells was sailing 
down the opposite pavement, bright and beauti- 
ful as need be. ‘Lhat afternoon, the lady in 
question found herself in the possession of a 
costly fan, with Jeremy Price’s card attached to 
it. She made very merry over it, clapped her 
little white hands in mad glee, and laughed until 
every individual curl upon her head danced up 
and down in sympathy with their owner. The 
next day Mr. Price called, with the prettiest span 
of white horses and the cunningest little carriage 
in the world, and asked her to ride with him. 
Of course, she did no}-rifttse; but dressed her- 
self as becomingly as possible, wearing a little 
brown silk hat—covered with blossoms and white 
lace—a bit of a brown shawl, and a trailing 
dress of black silk. ‘To say that Mr. Price was 
delighted, would be but a poor word to express 
it; more properly speaking he was bewitched. 
And s0 affairs went on, hardly a day passing but 
what Lizzie rode out after the span of white 
horses, and laughed herself red in the face, when 
she returned home, over the gallantries of her 
bachelor lover. Her table was covered with 
presents, in the meanwhile, until she avowed her- 
self well fitted out to set up a small variety shop, 
and all by the kindness of Mr. Price. 

Mrs. Pearl was forgotten again—or at least 
Mr. Price ceased to remember that she was 
comely-looking, or that she was as well-fitted to 
preside over his household as the enchanting lit- 
tle sprite, Miss Lizzie Wells. In the meantime, 
he had received many visits from his friend Mr. 
Hale, who informed him, at once, that Mrs. 
Pearl had assured him that she was not the Pearl 
of Price, as he had at first thought her. Perhaps 
by the lady’s strange manner—the queer way 
she had of smoothing her kerchief, and the rest- 
less way of tapping her foot—that the gentle- 
man divined something as to the real state of her 
feelings. Be that as it may, he kept his own 
counsel, telling Mr. Price that he was greatly 
pleased with her, and gaining his permission to 
call at the house whenever he pleased. 

One morning he returned home of an errand, 
a short time after the breakfast-hour, and found 
Mr. Hale waiting upon Mrs. Pearl into a car- 
riage—the lady looking as smiling and fair as a 
May morning, and the gentleman, in one of his 
most entertaining moods, chatting volubly, as he 
waved his hand to him and drove briskly away. 
Mr. Price looked after them in round-eyed won- 
der, and long after the carriage disappeared from 
his view, stared down the street as though his 
reason was tottering. 

“ By my soul, now what does this mean?” he 
ejaculated, tweaking his ear-locks. “ Mrs. Pearl 
—Mr. Hale—dressed up in their best and going 
out to ride! What in the deuce does this 
mean?” 

He addressed himself only, but one of the 
house-servants, who was near by, supposed him 
speaking to her, and so said, laughingly, dis- 
playing her broad teeth : 

“ Lor me, Mr. Price, they go every day when 
it’s pleasant—indeed they does. And Missis 
Pearl told me, t other day, that she shouldn’t 
stay here much longer. He, he, he! I guess 
she’s going to get married te Mr. Hale—he !” 

“ The deuce—the deuce—the deuce !” 

Upon the whole, however, Mr. Price was not 
at all pleased; in fact, when he came home to 
dine, he was so much out of humor, that he did 
not once take his eyes from his plate, or signify 
by a single word or glance that he was conscious 
of Mrs. Pearls presence. Had he taken the 
trouble to look about him a little, he would have 
seen that that lady was not at all discomfited by 








his silence; but, quite to the contrary, was 


looking straight at the door through which she | obliged to exercise a strong control over her fea- 


tures to keep them from drawing this way 
and that, at the summons of a mischievous, 


merry smile that lurked constantly at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. And when dinner was ovei 
and he bounced unceremoniously out of the 
room, could he have, by some magical power, 
been enabled to steal softly back to Mrs. Pearl’s 
presence, he would have seen the good lady 
leaning back in her chair, fairly convulsed with 
laughter. But Mr. Price did not see Mrs. 
Pearl—or enter the dining-room after he left it 
so crustily. He walked down to his office, 
thinking himself’a wronged man. What right, 
he would like to know, had Mr. Hale to be gal- 
lanting his housekeeper about, just because she 
happened to possess a common share of good 
looks, and knew how to preside gracefully over 
an establishment? Was it any of his business 
that she could get up dinners in such a splendid 
way? He really thought not. He must. see 
Mrs. Pearl that very night, and learn what it all 
meant. That resolution once taken, he was 
enabled to attend to his business. 

But alas, Mrs. Pearl was not visible in the 
Supper-room at tea-time! He pushed the warm, _ 
delicious rolls angrily from his plate, as he 
glanced over to her vacant place. Where could 
she be? He asked the question of the girl who 
poured his tea. “She didn’t know,” she an- 
swered, “ going away, she believed.” Just at 
that moment, there was a rustling of siiks in the 
hall. Mr. Price sprang from the table and 
peeped cautiously out. Horror of horrors! 
Mrs. Pearl was in full dress for the opera—and 
Mr. Hale was to be her attendant! He left his 
supper untasted, and tried to think of Lizzie 
Wells ; but somehow her bright face would fade 
away from him, and in its stead would come the 
fine, comely one of Mrs. Pearl. The thought of 
Mr. Hale’s taking her away from the house was 
terrible; and then what could Mr. Hale be 
thinking of —Mrs. Pearl was too old for him. 
He had no business to be thinking of her at all, 
that was sure. For his own part, he felt like 
caning him. He started down the street, and 
would, perhaps, have called on Miss Wells, had 
he nét suddenly remembered that she had left 
town for the country that very morning. She 
had promised to let him know when she returned 
—that was something, he thought; he wished 
Mrs. Pearl could know it. But there—it wouldn’t 
trouble her much now, he said to himself. If he 
should marry a dozen times, she wouldn’t grow 
uneasy about it. She had been akind friend to 
him, that was certain. He remembered *how 
tenderly she had cared for him whenever he was 
ill—how the doctors had told him, more than 
once, that it was to her careful nursing that he 
owed his life. A mother or a wife could not be 
more faithful than she had always been. A wife! 
a wife! He repeated the word to himself a 
great many times, holding fast to his ear-locks 
all the while, as if he feared his head was in 
danger of flying away. There wasa very indefi- 
nite idea beginning to crawl through his brain, 
and the touch of its slow feet was electrifying. 

For the next three weeks, Mr. Price moved 
and appeared as though he was in a maze; as 
though he was determining, in his own mind, a 
matter which was destined to have its weight 
with nations and empires. Every morning, reg- 
ularly, he placed in the fair hands of Mrs. Pearl 
a costly bouquet, without speaking a word, or 
showing by the slightest motion that he heard 
her many expressions of gratitude. 

“Was Mr. Price growing crazy?’ The ques- 
tion occupied the mind of good Mrs. Pearl con- 
stantly. Perhaps business matters were going 
badly with him. Why didn’t he say something 
to her about it, then, as always had been his cus- 
tom? She ventured to speak to him about his 
strange appearance one morning, at the breakfast 
table, after he had placed in her hands a bouquet 
of moss-roses. Was he ill—troubled—worried, 
or—or didn’t he think she was worthy to be en- 
trusted with any of his secrets? She asked the 
q ina ing way, and smoothed her 
kerchief all the time she was speaking. 

Mr. Price raised his solemn blue eyes to her 
face, while she questioned him, but still did not 
answer. He fumbled nervously at his vest 
pocket, leaned back in his chair, and finally 
dropped his head upon his hands, maintaining 
the same profound silence. 

“ My dear Mr. Price, I’m afraid some one has 
been ill-treating you,” said Mrs. Pearl, in a 
voice of tenderness and compassion. 

“« And my dear Mrs. Pearl, I know some one 
has been ill treating you,” he exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, plumping down a card, from his 
vest-pocket, upon the table. “Some one has 
been trifling with you!” 

“And you, Mr. Price,” said Mrs. Pearl, in 
turn; drawing a card from her capacious pocket 
and holding it before the eyes of Mr. Price. 
“ Perfidious jade!” 

“ Perfidious monster!’ came from the lips of 
Mr. Price. 

Each read, simultaneously, the card each had 
given the other. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Edgar J. Hale.’’—“ Lizzie 
Wells.” 

“And you expected to marry Mr. Hale, dear 
Mrs. Pearl ?” 

“And you expected to marry Miss Wells, dear 
Mr. Price?” 





“J did, until—that is—until—’” = Mr. Price 
hesitated, and rubbed his ears. 
“And I—and I—” Mrs. Pearl hesitated, and 


smoothed her kerchief. 

Mr. Price settled back in his chair and pulled 
viggrously at his ear-locks, while Mrs. Pearl 
twisted about in her chair and commenced tap- 
ping her foot upon the ottoman. 

“Mrs. Pearl, what in the world makes you 
uneasy now ?” 

Mrs. Pearl raised her sober brown eyes to 
Mr. Price’s face. That glance shivered the lasi 
remnant of darkness from his hitherto beclouded | 
vision. | 

“ By Jove, Mrs. Pearl, I understand you!’’ he 
exclaimed, jumping up and rubbing his hands. 

“Mr. Price?” said Mrs. Pearl, encouragingly 
and inquiringly. 

“Yes, by Jove, I do understand you!” reit- 
erated Mr. Price. 





i 


“Me?” Very softly came the words from 
Mrs. Pearl’s comely mouth. 
“ Yes, you—you, my dear, sweet, own Mrs. 
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Pearl! And you are willing, indeed, to become 
the ‘ Pearl of great Price !'” 

The joke—the pun was too much for the over- 
joyed couple, and clasping hands, they laughed 
long and continuously, till both grew red in the 
face, and both panted for breath. 

“ Pearl of Price!” said Mrs. Pearl. “ Yes— 
yes!” 

“Mr. Hale’s mistake wasn’t so much of a 
mistake, after all, was it?” 

Mrs. Pear! did not answer. Possibly (mind I 
say possibly, dear reader) there was a secret be- 
Sveen the good lady and that gentleman. If 
there was, Iam very sure they were wise enough 
to keep it. If (mind I say if) they had acted a 
little part to bring a very slow-thoughted man 
to his senses, Iam sure there could be no harm 
in it, so by the means to Mr. Price was gained a 
Pearl, and to Mr. Pearl was attached a Price! 

There isn’t a happier, better-matched couple in 
the whole big city of B—, I'll wager you, than 
Mr. Jeremy Price and Mrs. Jeremy Pearl Price. 


“Housewife’s Department. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cherry Jelly. 

Have three-quarters of a pound of ripe red cherries, 
take the stones out, put them with the cherries into the 
basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a syrup made with « 
pint of water and five ounces of lump sugar; igt them 
atand two or three hours, stirring gently once or twice, 
strain carefully through a muslin bag, taking care not to 
make the juice thick. Pour half of it over three-quarters 
of an ounce of Nelson’s isinglass, let it dissolve and just 
boil, then mix it with the remaining juice; add a little 
citric acid, which gives it a beautiful color. 





To remove Stains from the Hands. 

Damp the hands first in water, then rub them with 
tartaric acid, or salt of lemons, as you would with soap; 
rinse them and rub them dry. Tartaric acid, or salt of 
lemons, will quickly remove stains from white muslin or 
linens. Put less than half a teaspoonful of the salt or 
acid into a tablespoonful of water; wet the stain with it, 
and lay it in the sun for an hour; wet it once or twice 
with cold water during the time. If this does not quite 
remove it, repeat the acid water and lay it in the sun. 





Hares. 

One is sufficient for a roast; skin and truss it nicely, 
stuff the interior with a good veal stuffing, sew it up, 
then put it on the spit, rub butter over the back and 
shake flour over it, roast it about forty minutes before a 
sharp fire—but that depends upon the size, of course; 
serve them with plain gravy in the dish, and currant* 
jelly separate. They are also served with a sauce poiv- 
rade, or sweet sauce; they may also be larded. 





Adv of Bath 

It is @ fact, officially recorded, that during the terrible 
visitations of cholera in France, out of nearly 16,228 sub- 
seribers to the public baths of Paris, Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles, only two deaths among them wre ascribed to 
cholera. We doubt whether there exists a more effectual 
preventive of disease of every kind, and a greater pro- 
moter of good health at all times, than the practice of 
daily bathing. 





An economical Hair Wash. 

Dissolve in one quart of boiling water one ounce of bo- 
rax and half an ounce of camphor ; these ingredients fine. 
When cool, the solution will be ready for use. Damp the 
hair with it frequently. This wash not only cleanses and 
beautifies, but strengthens the hair, preserves the color, 
and prevents baldness. 


Rhubarb Jam. 

To every pound of rhubarb add one pound and a quar- 
ter df loaf sugar; let the rhubarb boil gently quite an 
hour before the sugar is put in, and then boil well to- 
gether for half an hour or more, until it nicely thickens. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expreasly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspinators or Cuna. 
‘A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea, Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolutio: charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tue Prorner 
oF THE BouMER Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
*‘oundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jp. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Tae Rover or rus Inisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a story of the early hi 
of Ireland, and narrates events of oor interest to ever: 
lover of Erin. By .F. CLINTON BARKINGTON. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lapy or tne 
Ft, A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This isa 
story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times, 
a are aa NED BUNTLINE. 

TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tue Dump Dwarr or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This isa story of the Eastern world, 
narrating graphically scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and illustrating peculiarities of the 
Turkish character. By....LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisu Cava- 
tigen. A Legend of Old Spain. This is a most charin- 
ing story of the time of Philip II., and the days of the 
Inquisition. By.........++++ SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 

SEA : or, Taz QuapRoon oF Louisiana 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventures and incident, developing « plot 
of much variety. By......LIKUTENANT MURRAY. 

AIN BELT: or, Tae Buccaneer or tae Guu. 

onrrere Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 
auvtner of those graphic sea stories for which our an- 
thor is famous. By.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

CK THE ROVER: or, Tur Spier or tue 
Wave. A romantic story of the Buceaneer times, of 
thrilling interest. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

SMUGGLER: or, Tax Secrets or tux Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with a 
deeply interesting plot. By....8SYLVANUS COBB, J. 

THE MAID OF 1HE RANCH“: or, Tue Reovis- 
TORS AND Moperators Ataleo .ife on the Texan Bor- 
der, in its early history By..... vz. J. H. ROBINSON. 

M OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THe CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tue Wanpenixg Bone- 
MIAN. This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry. written in our author's usual | atyle 
| Raaeeererrtre > acuaeend De. J H. ROBINSON. 

VAN THE SERF: or, Tue Kussian any Cincassian. 

. This is a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and, military, in Kussia, Turkey and Circansia. 
By. .... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Re ‘ON ; or, Taz Parvareen or rux Penonscor 

THE SEA Lic of ocean life, told in the author's usual 

style of interest. By......... 8YLVANUS COBB, Jz 





D HAND: or, Tae Cevisen or trax Exousn Cuay- 
4 A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
mouwealth. By........F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYE: or, Tue Huwree rr or 
Vinotxta. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer i# so ular 
By odendecenecsessseses SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tat Koven's Car- 
tive. This ix a true sea story, written by « true ses- 
man. It is as captivating » nautical story as Cooper's 
focus Ned Rover. By..Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER 
LAROON : or, Tae Scovnce ov tae Awrises. 
a is one which has been republished by us an- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to be 
Mr. Cobb’s best By SYLVANUS COBB, Js 
Addcess . M.M. BALLOU, Publishe, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 
HAVELOCK. 





BY LUCY J. SAWYER. 
eee 


Havelock, the noble, the brave, and the true, 
The pride of his country, the joy of his land: 

Cold, cold is his brow, and the thickening dew 
Lies silent and cold on his motionless hand. 


He is dead! he is dead! and his keen, fearless eye 
Is closed in a sleep which for ages shall last ; 
He is heedless alike of the fierce battle-cry, 
The soft, gentle shower, or merciless blast. 


0, many the tears which are shed o'er his tomb, 
And many the praises that garland his name! 

Yet none—no, not one—can e’er enter the gloom, 
Where he rests after loud, yet so dearly-bought, fame. 





THE SONG OF THE DOVE. 
Sweet dove, that homeward winging 
O'er endless waves thy lonely way, 
Now hither bend'st thee, bringing 
The long-sought olive spray : 
It tells that love still reigns above, 
That on doth not his own forget, 
That mercy’s beam upspringing 
Shall light the lost world yet. 


And see in heaven en Dg, 
Yon radiant bow of peace unfurled, 
Like Love’s bright arms Seen 
To clasp a weeping w 
Hail, union bright of oe and =e 
True type of sinners’ hopes and fears, 
When light celestial blending 
,. Draws glory out of tears !—Moors. 


ON A GIRDLE. 
A narrow compass! !—and yet there 
Dweilt all that ’s good and all that’s fair! 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.— WaLzr. 


INTERCOURSE. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





Scenes in the Holy Land, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PALESTINE. 
BY A LADY TRAVELLER. 
Wuarever relates to that ancient country where Chris- 


tianity was first announced, is usually interesting to 
« all denominations of believers in the divine mission of 


women. It was a kind of box without a-cover, 
two yards long, and one high at the sides, resting 
on two long poles, which extended far enough 
out, front and rear, to admit two mules, like 
being between thills. A rag was spread over 
the bottom, and a bit of cotton cloth singularly 
suspended overhead, to keep out the sun. Our 
carpet-bags were the seats—and by facing each 
other, our feet passing by each other, we 
were supposed to be liently well provided 
for an extensive journey into the interior. The 
poles, let it be remembered, in order to be as 
awkward as possible, were on a level with the 
backs of the poor animals. At every step there 
was a terrible irregular shaking, so that at the 
conclusion of the trip we felt as though we had 
been churned. A principal object in mounting 
the poles so absurdly high, was for the purpose 
of having our coach body clear of the stones of 
which all the paths, for there are no roads, are full. 

We departed from Jaffa at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
with our hearts almost in our mouths as we look- 
ed first against one wall and then another, in turn- 
ing corners to get out of the city. The plains, 
on reaching them, were lovely, and the way being 
in the beginning somewhat level, our fid 











The next day we went to the tombs of the 
kings, having already visited the Holy Sepulchre 
and enjoyed the music, E— more particularly, 
and all the more from having been so long de- 
prived of melody by over a year’s residence in 
an Arab city. In the afternoon of the second 
day after our arrival, we were to walk to Bethany 
with Miss Frederika Bremer, Dr. Barclay and 
Mrs. Jolinson, E— riding a donkey. But be- 
fore the time arrived, I felt so much indisposed 
as to be obliged to remain at home, and E— 
could not be induced to leave me. It was well 
he remained, for I became very sick, and remain- 
ed so a fortnight, seeing nothing of Jerusalem in 
all that time. 

AN EXCURSION. 

Mounted upon a donkey, as soon as my 
strength would allow, accompanied by E—, I 
went to Bethany and the Mount of Olives. The 
day was perfect, and the view from the summit 
of the mosque was wonderfully magnificent. 
Although Jerusalem is so elevated, we looked 
directly down upon it. The Mosque of Omar 
upon the site of the d temple of Sol » 
was almost under us, The city on our left, and 








in the shaky vehicle rather increased. 
AT A CONVENT. 

At7 o’clock in the evening we reached the 
Latin Convent outside of Remleh, the ancient 
city of Arimathea, where Samuel the prophet 
was born, which is a stopping place for strangers 
over night. Having tugged away at the gate 
bell, we were welcomed by the monks in Italian, 
with whom E— made himself much at home. 
I fancy they do not often get so genial a travel- 
ler, as they seemed to enjoy his society highly. 
Our room opened from the vestibule, but females 
were not permitted to go beyond. 

A heavy, coarse door, with a key large enough 
for a Bastile, admitted, us a few feet on the floor 
to an aperture half a yard square, through which 
the light and air were admitted. The only win- 
dow had neither a sash nor glass. The stone 
walls were nearly three feet thick, and the -bare 
stone floor where we were introduced for the 
night, would have been comfortable in Italy. 
There were four beds on an iron bedstead, and I 
judged from their softness they were filled with 
pig-iron. Yellow, unbleached and unironed 
cotton sheets covered the bed—and as for bol- 
sters or ssh there were none, but as a kind of 





the Red The iquarian has a di 
field for contemplation in the vast and diversified marred 
of a former jon in that -y country— 





Palestine, to which the Jews of our day, wherever scat- 

tered, still look with ardent hope and expectation. We 

have the diaries, letters and comments of travellers, 
from season to season, abounding in curious observa- 
tions on theclimate, products and prospects of modern 

Syria—written by men. Within a few days the follow- 

ing article has been received from a Boston lady, who, 

accompanied by her son and a female companion, have 
remained long enough in that distant, worn-out, de- 
graded region, to gather an immense amount of curious 
facts illustrative of the habits, customs, domestic econ- 
omy, and everyday life ef the different races now in the 
occupancy of the Holy Land. An abstract of her jour- 
ney from Beirut to Jerusalem, will show our female 
friends the process they are destined to pass through, 
should they ine upon exp over the same 
hallowed ground. 

GOING TO JERUSALEM. 

We left Beirut on the 17th of March, and re- 
turned to the same place on the 13th of April. 
At 4 o’clock, P. M., taking a steamer down the 
coast to Joppa, of the Old Testament, we found 
ourselves next morning, after a pleasant night 
trip, in the celebrated port of Solomon’s time— 
Joppa—now modernized into Jaffa. The letter 
sent in ad , With refe to having ac- 

dations in readiness, had not been receiv- 
ed, and consequently we were compelled to 
remain in that gloomy, miserable Arab city from 
Friday to the following Monday, before horses 
and an outfit could be prepared to take us less 
than forty miles to El Kod, which means the 
Holy Place, or Jerusalem. However, the plains 
of Remleh were beautifully green as the garden 
of Eden, and the orange trees beyond and be- 
low our windows were laden with fruit in all 
stages of growth, from buds, to the most delicious 
specimens of golden oranges. 

The streets of Jaffa were less overpoweringly 
filthy than they usually are in most of the Orien- 
talcities. We were very glad to leave, however, 
for our rooms, at the apology for a hotel, had 
little open windows at the top, admitting spar- 
rows and other birds, which began to twitter at 
4 o’clock in the morning, and their presence 
gave the apartments altogether more of the ap- 
pearance of a henery than was desirable. 

The furniture and food were of the coarsest 
and poorest quality, while the price was two 
dollars and twenty-five cents a day for each per- 
son. We were told by our consular agent, an 
Arab—(and pray are there not men enough in 
the United States to spare a few for consuls, in- 
stead of being disgraced by having ignorant 
Arabs and Laventines to fill such offices) —that 
we were grossly imposed upon in the price de- 
manded for taking us over the no-road, to Jeru- 
salem. An hour was lost in reasoning with the 
muleteer, who finally took six hundred piastres, 
although he had insisted upon one thousand at 
first. 

A bargain was finally concluded with about 
ten Arabs, two dragomen and a Jew, who saun- 
tered with the landlord into our bed-room where 
we were sitting, in the most free and easy man- 
ner. French, German, Italian, Arabic and Eng- 
lish are spoken on the way, and nearly as many 
if not all the tongues which were confused at 
Babel, in the vicinity, and used too, in helping 
us towards the great object of our jaunt—Jeru- 
salem. The Jew, I believe, was at the bottom 
of the bargain, and the person principally bene- 
fited by it, although he stoutly denied all par- 
ticipation in the negotiation when he was taxed 
in Jerusalem with cheating us atrociously. My 
son did net fancy the rascal at all, and but for 
our haste to go on, would have dismissed him 
at once. We consoled him, provoked as he was, 
by assuring him that the opportunity for scold- 
ing in such divers languages of which he is mas- 
ter, was really worth a few extra piastres. 

Nothing in the whole range of ordinary ex- 
perience at home, is to be compared with the 
ridiculous contrivance prepared for carrying us 














on, one thin dark comforter. A wood- 
en frame held a red earthen milkpan, which was 
the wash-bowl, by the side of which was a towel, 
harsh enough for penance, completed our dor- 
mitory. An effort was made to go to my son’s 
room to see how he had passed the night, but an 
old monk was after me at once—who said I must 
not go into that part of the building, but that he 
might come to me. E— told us there were fif- 
teen beds in his room, but only one lodger besides 
himself, a French gentleman on the way to 
Jerusalem. 

On going to supper at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, a monk came to.guide us outside the edifice, 
to enter again by an outside door, so that the in- 
terior might not be profaned by having a woman 
pass through it! The same old specimen of 
humanity waited upon us at table, at which three 
men were also seated. Two of them addressed 
E— in German. The third, a Spaniard, joined 
with the company in all, finally speaking Italian, 
as the monks understood no other language. 

Our guide said he should come for us at four 
o’clock next morning, hence we rose at three, 
and dressed. M after was 
sent for the tardy fellow, who did not appear 
till 7 o’clock. Could we have started at three, 
one agony of the journey, excessive heat, might 
have been avoided. No description can do jus- 
tice to the roads—such as the routes are desig- 
nated. Miles on miles of steep hills, with huge 
stones exactly in the way, whigh the traveller is 
obliged to move or not go at all, are terrible an- 
noyances, over which the mules stumbled and 
slipped continually, so difficult was it for the 
poor, patient creatures to find a clear spot as 
large as a breakfast plate to place their feet. 

Finally, we toiled up and on in noonday heat 
under a burning Syrian sun, in the face of a hot 
sirocco blast from the desert, drying the very 
marrow out of our bones. We were not per- 
mitted to rest in the middle of the day, because, 
forsooth, Hassan had not chosen to come for us 
at four, according to his own proposition, al- 
though he had actually tried to make us promise 
to rise attwo. O, the wretch! The thought 
of the three long hours we had waited for him in 
the cool of the morning, almost tempted me to 
try the butt of E—’s pistol on his head. But on 
we must go, as the gates of Jerusalem would be 
closed at 6 o’clock, and consequently it was ab- 
solutely necessary to reach there before that hour, 
or be obliged to sleep on the ground outside with 
thieves and robbers who prowl about the walls, 
and who so recently murdered a lady, but a little 
distance from the gates, and before dark, too. 

When the hottest part of the day was over, 
Hassan stopped to feed the animals, and allow us 
to take a lunch. We had taken a cup of coffee 
and a bit of bread ten hours previously, and be- 
fore that had been up three hours. Of course 
what I ate made me ill. Notwithstanding all 
these vexations and embarrassments, we arrive:l 
at Jerusalem before the gates were closed, and 
were on the whole made quite comfortable in a 
lodging procured for us by Mr. Barclay. 

IN THE CITY. 





After our riding machine and horses, mulea, 
etc., were all paid for, would you believe it, 
Hassan besieged E— with a pertinacity only 
known to Arabs, for backsheish! This was al- 
together too much for endurance. Our Ameri- 
can friends already in the city, did all in their 
power the next morning to provide for our 
comfort. 

Prince Alfred, Queen Victoria’s second son, was 
expected to arrive the day after, and we passed 
from ten in the morning till dusk on the wall, to 
witness the display, but he did not appear till 
every one had gone home, weary and provoked, 
and then he came, when it was too late to be 
seen. As we have examined a plenty of princes 
before, our only disappointment was in not seeing 
what sort of a display the Turks would make. 


the beautiful soft green of the hills beyond ; the 
valley of Jehoshaphat; the countless gravestones 
in that sombre dell at our feet, brought distinctly 
to mind the deep-rooted superstition that brought 
such vast numbers of the chosen people through 
excessive toils, hardships, great destitution and 
bodily sufferings, to end their earthly pilgrimage 
in the holy land of their fathers. 
VALLEY OF THE JORDAN. 

As we turned north, there was the green bor- 
der of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, distinctly 
seen from Mount Olivet, surrounded by beauti- 
ful scenery. On the right were the ins of 





if they could but die in Jerusalem. To weep and 

pray for the restoration of their government and 

polity, they believe to be the highest and most 

acceptable service in the sight of Heaven. 
PILGRIMS. 

As we came in sight of Jerusalem, on return- 
ing from an excursion, the guides struck up the 
ancient pilgrim’s song, just as the Hebrews were 
wont to sing as they went up to Zion to celebrate 
the feast of the Lord. We were all day passing 
files of pilgrims on camels, mules, horses and 
donkeys, in caravans of from fifty to one hun- 
dred, including Greeks, Copts and Armenians, 
who made the hills resound with their jubilant 
songs, as they neared the end of their long jour- 
ney. Their costumes were everything that was 
extraordinary in dress and undress. Mattresses, 
rugs and cooking utensils were often borne by 
the animals on which the strangers rode. Some 
were going expressly to die in Jerusalen—some 
only to remain there a few weeks to become more 
holy. Poor as they appeared, some of them 
were bearers of rich presents from the wealthy of 
-other lands, to the convents and churches of the 
holy city, or specific gifts from rich Hebrews for 
the maintenance of their poor brethren in Je- 
rusalem. 

POOL OF SILOAM. 

We walked one day through the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat to the Pool of Siloam, passing Silo- 
ah’s brook that flowed past the oracles of God. 
The people of that region have a very bad rep- 
utation ; but E— always had in his breast-pocket 
a six-barrelled revolver, with the butt con- 
spicuously exposed. He often had occasion to 
draw it out when a crowd of men and boys 
were unusually vocife for backsheish, as the 








Moab, which, though bearing but little verdure, 
were covered with deep shadows and patches of 
sunlight, while their undulations gave magnifi- 
cent shades of blue, purple and red. That the 
deep valley of the Dead Sea could present a 
prospect so cheering, was entirely contrary to all 
1 had either read or supposed, and 1 told E— on 
our return, it must have been the magic light of 
that lovely day which had clothed it in unknown 
beauty. ‘I'wo days afterwards, when he and the 
lady under his care visited the region itself, they 
found the scene just as charming as when 
viewed at a distance, 
BETHANY. 

As we rode from Bethany, the old path was 
taken which has been travelled always in going 
to Jerusalem. It is the same path our Saviour 
so often passed over in his visits to Lazarus. All 
nature looked as it did then. There were the 
same fields and hills on which he gazed, and 
somewhere on that little eminence of Bethany 
was the home of Lazarus. A few miles distant 
was the splendid landscape of the Dead Sea, al- 
ready referred to, a8 examined from the highest 
point of Mount Olives, and which Jesus must 
have often seen in his walks to and fro in that 
particular historical neighborhood. 

The ride to Olivet and Bethany I enjoyed 
more than any other ion made from the 
city, because it more nearly remains as it was 
when the blessed Redeemer ascended from the 
summit of the mount, than anything else about 
Jerusalem. Dr. Barclay, however, says there is 
no proof that the Saviour ever passed a night in 
Jerusalem. This is quite a new idea. 

PLACE OF WAILING. 

The garden of Gethsemane, with its almost 
entire growth of coarse flowers, is nearly spoiled. 
Only that part of the Holy Land where man 
and his works are not, has any interest for me. 
Ihave always felt that it would be painful to 
have the Jerusalem of my imagination supplanted 
by the actual Jerusalem of the present day. 
Were it like Petra, a ruin, with no man dwelling 
within its walls, I could have enjoyed it. The 
only exception is the Place of Wailing. A 
stone pavement about fifty feet long, by three 
yards in width, having on the west side a com- 
mon stone wall that supports a part of the Mosque 
of Omar, and which is a portion of the ancient 
platform upon which the Jewish temple was 
built—bearing the identical stones that were laid 
there when Solomon “built an house to the 
Lord,” still remains in its original condition. 
Upon that platform, every Friday, are found 
groups of men and women, many of whom are 
very aged, reading in the book of the law Da- 
vid’s glowing description of the beauty of Zion— 
the joy of the whole earth—who weep as they 
read, in the deepest affliction. They are Jews 
and Jewesses. Some stand near the wall and 
kiss the stones. Many old women, and now and 
then a child, are seated on a flat pavement in the 
shade of the wall, listening to the voice of some 
one reading loud, whose articul ionally 
falters from being overcome with painful emo- 
tions, and then deep sobs of sympathy burst from 
all the company of the oppressed. 

No one can look upon this scene unmoved, 
without rapidly reflecting upon the far-back his- 
tory of this extraordinary race. Their former 
power and position when their glorious temple 
existed, contrasts strangely with the present 
period, when Jerusalem is no longer their own, 
and their op , the Moslems, the worship- 








pers at the shrine of a false prophet, on the iden- 
tical spot hallowed in their estimation at one 
time by the presence of the living God, are in 
full control of the whole sacred territory. 
Besides being witnesses of the moral degrada- 
tion of their country, trodden into the dust, and 
a reproach and a by-word, a scorn and a hissing, 
as they themselves are; barely permitted the 
poor privilege of weeping and kissing the stones 
outside their holy Zion, and knowing, too, that 
if they presume to go one step beyond, into the 
precincts of the mosque, death would inevitably 
be the penalty, brings an awful sadness over the 
heart of the spectator. How is it that they do 
not yet understand that their woes are upon 
them “ because they crucified the Lord of glory !” 
Those whom we saw wailing were from Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, India and America. The 
ancestors of some of those on the platform had 
been through many and terrible persecutions in 
those far-off countries, but they were the more 





sure of peace and happiness beyond the grave, 


Bedouin Arabs passed on horseback. It com- 

manded very evident respect, and besides, it an- 

swered not unfrequently tor giving a blow when 

words were too feeble—particularly when in ad- 

vance or rear of us. 1 felt less uneasy about 

him with such a powerful ally in his bosom. 
MURDER OF AMERICANS. 

The murderers at Jaffa, about which the papers 
in the United States were ringing a while since, 
will unquestionably be let otf, and they will go 
unpunished. There will be no safety for Amer- 
icans in Syria until our government threatens to 
blow up Beirut, unless the murderers are im- 
mediately executed, and a ship of war lying in 
port with shotted guns positively destroys the 
city, if the Turkish authorities fail to hang the 
culprits. 

The Turks deem ita good action to kill an 
unbelieving dog of a Christian, and they will 
never punish a Mohammedan for taking the life 
of one, unless compelled to it by fear from a su- 
perior force. ‘The missionaries unquestionably 
feel that their lives are insecure if those wicked 
wretches who so cruelly murdered the Americans 
escape. It is imagined by the people, as it prob- 
ably is by the officers of the Turkish government, 
that the United States is too weak to protect its 
subjects in Syria, and therefore they may kill as 
many of them as they please with impunity. 
If the Americans had a consul in Jerusalem, 
Beirut, or anywhere else, as determined as 
Great Britain, the murderers would have been 
arrested and sent to their last account long ago. 
The bombardment of Djedda has made the Ori- 
entals satisfied that England has the power and 
the will to enforce justice. 

If the captain who brought the Costa affair at 
Smyrna to such an honorable conclusion, were 
our minister at Constantinople, we might hope 
that the honor of our country and the security of 
her citizens would be maintained. As it is, we 
are ashamed of the neglect, and afraid of oar 
lives. 





Ideal beauty, as well as beautiful objects of 
art and nature, affects us with a sort of sweet 
contagion. In the contemplation of a fine pic- 
ture, we drink in the spirit of beauty through 
the eye; and this is probably the reason why 
lovely women are occasionally addicted to zsthe- 
tics—the study of their charms in a mirror. 





Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


‘*Not useless are ye, flowers—though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave by day and rece nal 3 
From every source eee sanction bids me 
Harmless delight 








Adaptation of Soil to Flowers and ‘frees. 

The best manner of judging what soil is suitable for 
plants or trees, in absence of all knowledge of that in 
which it grew in its original location, is afforded by an 
inspection of the root of the plant, and the nature of its 
stem and leaves. Evergreen plants, with very fine, hair- 
like roots of a hard, close texture, and which have very 
thin bark or external coat—such, for instance, as heaths 
—are the species which do best in decayed vegetable mat- 
ter. Evergreens that have fleshy leaves, and whose roots 
are moderately thick, and soft in texture, flourish ina 
rich sandy loam, with but manure of a stimulating na- 
ture. Of this class are camellas, lamastinus, Cape jas- 
mine, and most broad-leaved evergreens. 





Campanula. 

This is a large family of plants, mostly handsome, 
hardy, perennial--some of them very beautiful, and 
about all suitable for ornamenting the borders. Canter- 
bury bells may be considered as one of our oldest plants 
belonging to this variety, and the campanula glomerata 
one of the newest varieties. The former needs no descrip- 
tion, but the latter may, being comparatively little 
known. It is a handsome rock or pot plant, and requires 
a dry, lean soil; for if the earth be rich, it loses its rich, 
deep purple hue. It grows about two feet high, produc- 
ing its flowers in clusters, a native of Siberia, and quite 
hardy—indeed, it will endure the severest winters. 





Cobee: Scandens. 

Mexican climbing cobs. This is one of the most rapid 
climbing plants known, and often in a greenhouse grows 
two hundred feet in one summer, and out of doors will 
grow twenty-five and thirty feet in a season. The flowers 
are large and bell-shaped, appearing at first a greenish 
yellow, and gradually changing from that to a deep, lurid 
purple. The tendrils, which are long and silky, attach 
themselves to anything within reach. No piagma or lat- 
tice is complete without this rapid, graceful plant. 
Lavateria. 

This is a hardy annual, of easy culture and hand 


Mester's 2 Picnic. 


The French carfcataraty 0 goon roe. up the 8 
ans daily in all sha) lor are the 
their side idle; though very weak in light wit, they podem 
in a sort of grotesque apd ghastly humor. The last 
number of the ‘ Fliegende Blatter’ has a good example 
of this. A grim skeleton dressed in the world famous 
cloak, and boots, and cocked hat of the ‘* little corporal,” 
brandishes a musket, surmounted by a scythe, in liew Ls 
a bayonet. At his feet lie dead men and horses. 
him are countless tents, in the background blazing one 
and ravaged fields, above him lowering thunder clouds 
cleft by the forked lightning, and et all the motto of 

Louis Nai poleon, ‘* L' Empire c'est La Pai: 


——eeeeeeee 


A philosophical covey, who is doing the State some ser- 
vee ia the nitentiary, breaks out in the foilowing 
touching st 

‘My name is ‘Jim Grigging—1 * a ~ hat) thief. My pa- 
rents were ignorant folks, and my advantages for getting 
an edycation was limited. 1 have bin to the penitentiary 
once afore, and sarved my time likea man. I went for 
prigging a watch. Now I'm locked up for stealing two 
or three ornery overcuts. I'm to stay here three years. 
I shall always ceusure my parents for not edycating me. 
Had 1 been edycated, 1 could, with my brilliant native 
talents een? been a ‘big thief—I believe they call ‘em 

* def 
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The Tin Trumpet gives us this ‘‘ Bentley '’ aneedote :— 
In the lately publisned life of this literary Thraso, the 
editor has omitted to insert an anecdote which is worth 
preserving, if it were only for the pun that it embalms. 
Robert Boyle, afterward Earl of Cork, having, as it was 
generally thought, defeated Bentley in a controversy con- 
cerning the authenticity of the letters of ong Sg 
doctor’s Ly drew a caricature of their master, whom 
the guards of Pnalaris were thrusting into 
bull, for the purpose of burning him alive, while a label 
issued his mouth with the aed tee {nseription : — 
“Well, well! I had rather be roasted than Boyled!”’ 


A great deal of company being at dinner at a great 
gentieman’s house, where a silver spoon was laid at the 
side of every plate, one of the company watching for an 
opportunity, as he thought, slid one into his pocket; but 
being observed more narrowly than he was aware of, the 
gentleman who sat opposite to him took up another and 
stuck it into the button-hole of his bosom, which the 
master of the house perceiving, asked him, le good bu: 
mor :—** What was his fancy in that’’’—** Why, 
he, ‘I thought every man was to have one, beacaee | a 
that gentleman over against me put one in his pocket.” 


AN eee 


Miss M , a At oe of considerable personal at- 
page chanced ad cp ata dinuer- ford) with a 
tans ‘k in fashi reies for the 

villeney of his one who aed long made on in the train 

of her admirers. ‘The conversation turned on the uncer- 

ety, of lite. ‘ Lintend to insure mine,’’ said the young 

archly, ‘‘ in the Hope.” (insurance company. os - 

an bes of what?’’ said her admirer. ‘ A single life is 

4 worth insuring. 1 propose that we should insure our 

lives togetner, aud, if you have no objection, 1 should 
prefer the Aliiance 
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What a famous robber thought of the legal profession 
and his own comparatively, is suown by an cesehstl told 
of [ie inareoth which, if not true, is well invented: 

* How have you been employed hitherto!’ asked that 
practitioner ‘ofa young man who wished to Join his troop. 

* 1 have been two years an attorney's clerk.” 

“You are admitted, and that time will be counted to 
you as if you bad been serving under my own orders.” 





A lady thus addressed her servant in the presence of a 
fashionable party :—** Mary, relieve that burning tumi- 
nary of the superincumbent dross that bears upon it.” 
“* Ma’am ?”? said Mary, confused at what her mistress 
could mean. ‘* Take,’ said the lady, “from that lumi- 
nous body its ght o! lo 
bon.”—" Ma'am !” ‘repeated Mary. in haste replied the 
lady, * Snuif the 7 you — you.” 





An alderman once called on Dr. Parrish, and said he 
@ tendency to the gout, and asked him what he could 
do to arrest it. 
Take a bucket of water and a ton of coal three times 
& week,” replied the doctor. 
“ Why, how!” replied the alderman, in astonishment. 
“ Drink @ cup of the former three times a day, and 
carry the latter up three — of stairs.” 
* When we ae Julla, you ms see how I'll drive 
you to the‘ Vests” a carriage.” 
* But, Dennis, Siem is the money to Cony from?’ 
“0, we don't want any money; peopl do these things 
now-a-days on Fh srgey a different SAcaiple, i assure you.’ 
** Indeed!’ Julia. 


“ Yes,” slit ay Dennis, “and often they do them with- 
out any principle at all.” 





ance v. Lag Rg te awl tt Bhan che ~ 

brilliancy of his imagination 
pe, At ove time he was cana a halt 
of Angels,”’ and in the peruration he onthalls oO . 
“T hear a whisper!” The ci of tone started the 
deacon, who sat below, from a drowsy mood, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he spoke :—** | guess it is the boys in the 
gallery !” 
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Mr. Augustus Rawlins, laboring under a Piccolomini 
ration, has written the princess’s ‘‘ Farewell to 
America.” Mr. RK , speaking for Miss P., says: 
** My lips shall breathe the word adieu, 
With bursting heart and moisted eyes, 
While listening o’er the waters biue 
‘Ko catch the echo of your sighs.’’ 


Papa.—There, there, my little poppet! Don't ery, 
don’t cry! if you are going to have the measies, you 
will soon be well n, f hope—there, there! 

Blanche (sobbing violently ). —I—Il—Il'm not crying, 
papa, because | ui going to have the measies, but because 
1—1—I thought | was going to ride Mary’s pony ail the 

she was ill, and now 1 shan’t! 


WAAR A AAA see ete 


A contemporary calls us a ‘ wit and a critic,’ and 
quotes on us a couplet from Pope. We don’t know that 
we can do better than to reply by another couplet from 
the same author: 

“*Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass.” 


een 


** But, John, I tell you they do not!” 
* indade, 1 tell you they do, ma’am.”’ 

* Joun,’ , replied his mistress, somewhat nettled at his 
contradictions, ** yuu had betver tell ue | lie!’ 

* Indade, 1 don’ t tell you you lie, ma'am; but I know 
you ’re not spakin’ the truta.”’ 


een een 


“* When I was in Paris,” says Lord Sandwich, “ I had 
@ dancing-master ; the man was very civil, and, on taki 
leave of oun, 1 offered him any service in London. 
“Then,” said the man, bowing, “1 snould take it asa 
particular favor if your lordship would never tell any one 
of whom you have learned to dance 
if DENTIST. 
A dentist lone makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has left without ; 
And finds provision for his own, 
By puting other people's out 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journul. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long enabiiohed and well known Bar pas! paper 
after thirteen year 
has become a ** Mouschala word ” from Maine te California 
— the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 

untry, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
tt should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 








(C7 It is just such a paper as any aoe, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cire 
(> Itis printed on the finest a paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
> itis of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
einem in its eight super-royal pages. 
(O> =: is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 


(> It is carefully edited by M 
eighteen years of f editorial ex 
(7 It contains in its large, well filled and ‘deepiy - 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
(O~ It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and fesuale writers in the country. 
wae ts tales, while they bao the reader, cultivate 
te for all that is good and beautiful in humanit, 
M0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
“a . the home circle is almost incalculable 
suggestive pages provoke in the young aa in- 
me ot ie and add to their stores of knowled 
(> Its columns are free from politics and ali jarring 
a its object being to make home 
popular 


M. Ballow, who bas 
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PPY 
't is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





appearance, flowering from July to September—one vari- 
ety with white, and the other with pink flowers. The 
name was given in memory of two Lavaters, physicians of 





Zurieb. 
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~ THE RENEGADE: 
The Secrets of the Gulf W 


A STORY OF THE SHORES AND WATE: 
OF CONNBCTICUT. 





BY MALOOLM J. BRRYM, 


avrson or “rus wasekena,” ‘ _ caverta,” 
ure Barr,” eto, 


CHAPTER L 


Urow the lower extremity of Galf Nec. 
ford, there stands a weather-worn and anti: 
structure, commonly called the old Gul: 
The water-gates, the wheels, the rude dan. 
and all the fixtures of the building, « 
yielding to the silent destruction of tin 
disuse, and most desolate is the appears 
now presents to the beholder, looming da: 
through the mists and traditions of seventy 
The dwellers in the vicinity do not hesi:. 

















declare that “ there’s something queer ab. 
old mill ;” nota few boldly pronounce it“ . 
ed!’ and even the staid business ‘men 
town, while shaking their heads over it, \ 
you that all persons who have had any . 
tion there have been unfortanate, lost their . 
and found things going on in as bad a wa) 
in the language of a resident, the “ Old N. 
sartin'ly reign!” 

It is in the vicinity of this old mill, asa 
of its early history, that the events of th 
occurred 


A thick haze had lain upon the north: 
of Rong Island Sound during the morn 
neath which the tide had almost imper. 
gone out, leaving the mud-hanks and roc} 
the.shore to show’ up grimly and naked) 
eye. Even now, when the san had risen 
the heavens, the dense mist gave lt fow 
tions of lifting from the face of the wat 
was still so heavy that a vessel could n: 
been seen from any part of the Milford 
to the southward of a line drawn from & 
Point to the extreme eastern edge of 
Neck. 

Not a sil was visible in “ the Gulf,’ 
harbor of Milford, from time immemo: 
been named. A few boats of various sin 
tered here and there along the water's edgy. 
prised all the shipping that was seen, al: 
the town at the period of which we write 
had quite a commerce with the West In: 
the Southern States. The wind came |: 
and uncertain puffs, damp and chilly, » 
standing that the season was getting we! 
in the spring. The waves of the harb-- 
short and chopping, running high and » 
the offing, by reason of the steady easter! 
now changing to those puffs offahore, wi 
prevailed for three days, and the in-sett: 
was driven furiously against all expos 
tions of the beach. Yet, inland, an alm 
broken silence reigned over the lower en: 
Neck, the inhabitants being few, and th 
person visible from the waterside being 
dle-aged man, who was répairing « boat 


which stood a dozen rods north of the jv 
where Indian River and the Wepawang 





garb exhibited the leather breeches, t 
hat, roundabout coat, and other character 
his profession. He not only looked » 
customer, but one who could be ugly ar 
gerous to any one arousing the violent p 
his features betrayed, Every lineament 
face expremed cupidity, hs ee 
lese roughness of dispositi 
than the crafty and sasvdans itt ‘pat peer 
men who have warred against the storm 
ments of nature for « living. A harden 
contracted expression about the lips, 
‘vicious intelligence of bis restless, gray © 
ficiently indicated him » doer of evil. 
From time to time, did this old fisherr 





direction of the town, a4 sometimes + 
the beach-road, as if heartily tired of the 
ony and loneliness of his Yebor, and pre) 
relief through some sort of an interrupts 
last he threw down his malitend calki- 
and seated himself on the totem of # 
producing a pipe and tobacco wad com 
to emoke. He then glanced savagely ot 
of which we have made mention, aad wh 
then nearly new, and vigorously polled fort! 
her cloud of his favorite fragrance. 
“Dash the mill!” he finally motine 
fally. “O14 Spencer hee spent mor'tt 



















up on the grassy lawn in front of hie « | 
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